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Labour’s Partnership 


ORD ROBERT CECIL’S speech at Newcastle last 
week showed the great advantage of political leaders 
laying aside occasionally their pontifical robes and 
speaking on the subjects of the hour, not as party 
men, but as citizens who are thinking only of the 

good of their fellows. His speech was very much in accord- 
ance with the wishes expressed by the late Lord Grey when 
he founded this lectureship. Lord Robert Cecil was enabled 
all the more easily to follow the course he chose because the 
anchorage to a party has been very much loosened by the 
war and the reflections to which it has led. Very few of 
the intelligent men whom one meets care even to discuss 
the prospects of one political clique as compared with those 
of another. ‘The explanation is that great questions, like 
mountains as you advance to them in a train, have been 
emerging from the cloudy distance and taking definite form. 
They transcend in importance all the petty controversies 
of the political platform, transcending even the class interests 
which are now being pushed forward. Lord Robert Cecil’s 
address might have been spoken to almost any conceivable 
audience. ‘There was a very acute analysis of some of the 
most urgent problems of the hour, but it was characterised 
by an absence of heat. Lord Robert Cecil brought a 
trained intellect to the cool-and thoughtful examination of 
the most important and immediate of all controversies, that 
which pertains to the relation between Capital and Labour. 
Fortunately, the British citizen, to whatever class he may 
belong, likes argument and is never hostile to fair discussion. 
If others would follow the example set them by Lord Robert 
Cecil the political education of this country would advance 
by leaps and bounds. 

The terms of the problem can be stated with perfect 
simplicity. Capital and labour are each essential to pro- 
duction. No amount of capital could keep a mill going 
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if workers were not available. No amount of workers 
could do so if someone did not provide the capital which 
is needed to buy equipment and maintain the workers 
while the result of their labour is being got ready for the 
market. Obviously the skilfulest, cunningest workmen 
that ever lived would be powerless unless there was some 
accumulation supporting them while they brought their 
work to fruition. Lord Robert Cecil showed convincingly 
that nationalisation does not affect this rudimentary princi- 
ple. It matters nothing in a sense whether a private indivi- 
dual or a State, that is to say the body of tax-payers, furnishes 
the means of carrying on. But he also made it clear that to 
nurse the idea of national control and private management is 
absurd. His point was that if a Government department 
is itself the employer there is no supreme and impartial 
authority to appeal to in a dispute between the department 
and its workers. We know that nationalisation does not 
prevent strikes. The latter have occurred in the Post Office 
and, what is perhaps a graver omen, in the Police Force. 
The danger is very much the greater when neither those 
who strike nor those they strike against possess any high 
tribunal to which they can appeal with the knowledge that 
there will be careful consideration and impartial judgment. 
He also pointed out that experience has shown bureaucratic 
administration to be prejudicial to the comfort of the work- 
men. It is not in the nature of things that officials should 
be able to consider individual cases impartially. ‘They 
must have their rules and precedents, and hence fall into a 
routine which a public impatiently calls red tape. But there 
is no escaping from it. ‘‘ What we dislike,” he said, “ and 
denounce as red tape is nothing more than the employ- 
ment of devices rendered necessary by the multitude of 
detail which has to be dealt with.” 

Another aspect dealt with was the common belief 
that if the State owned an industry the whole profit would 
go either to the nation as a whole or to the workers, and 
it is often argued that the latter would toil much harder 
if they believed that the result of their labour would be 
disposed of thus. It is an argument which will not stand 
the test of experience. It is mere cant to say that workmen 
would do better because they were in the employment 
of the State. And by “ workmen” here we do not mean 
simply the men who toil with their hands, but all who are 
servants of the State, from the Prime Minister downwards. 
Lord Robert Cecil instanced Government dockyards, 
which certainly do not give a better output than those 
privately owned. In the end, Lord Robert Cecil’s con- 
structive contribution to the argument is that Labour 
must acknowledge the need of Capital. ‘To do otherwise 
is to ask for unemployment and famine. But Capital, on 
the other hand, must not regard the worker as a “‘ something 
better than his dog, a little dearer than his horse.” 
Capital and Labour ought to be partners. If a concern 
is carried on by a limited liability company this desirable 
end can be gained by the simple means of making the 
worker a shareholder and, if he is capable, taking him on 
the Board of Directors. ‘This cannot be done in every 
business and under all conditions, but it may be cited as a 
good principle to go upon. It implies an admission that 
Capital and Labour are partners and the well-being of each 
is equally concerned in the success of any given undertaking. 
It is not by adopting a formula and trying to apply it all 
round that a way out of the difficulty will be found, but by 
grasping a principle and varying its application so as to suit 
particular circumstances. If that be done, and we thnk it 
will be done, Great Britain will once more set an example 
to the nations of Europe as to the means whereby the dis- 
cordant elements of the present moment may be harmonised 
and Capital and Labour brought to work together in unity. 





Our Frontispiece 
W/E publish this week a portrait of Miss Edith C&none 


Somerville. None of our readers needs to be reminded 
of the “Irish R.M.” and the many other delightful books 
which she wrote with “ Martin Ross.” An appreciation © 
Miss Somerville’s work as an artist appeared in iast week's 
issue of CouNTRY LIFE. 
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has become, has been seeing visions and dream- 

ing dreams since he was elevated to the Peerage, 

and the dreams may possibly come true. He 
has been meditating on the vast traffic of London and its 
continual increase. At the American Luncheon Club last 
week he gave a great many figures to illustrate the fact. 
But it is really difficult to realise what is meant by London 
carrying 2,900 million passengers a year and the various 
forms of transport travelling 265 million miles. We do not 
know that it carries us much further to hear that this 
distance is the equivalent of 252 journeys from the earth to 
the moon. But, at any rate, everyone who lives in London, 
or whose business takes him to London, is impressed by 
the increasing horde of every species of traveller. 


IR ALBERT STANLEY, to give him a name 
more familiar than that of Lord Ashfield, as he 


[ T is impossible to move without doing so in a crowd. 

If you walk, it is difficult to get along; if you drive, 
you become one of a procession, whether your vehicle be 
a Rolls-Royce or a coster’s cart ; underground and over- 
ground railways are crowded to overflowing, and so are 
omnibuses, and there is no hope of a decrease taking place. 
On the contrary, Lord Ashfield estimates that ten years 
hence the traffic in London will have increased to 
6,000 millions. His dream is that a controller of transport 
will arrive with courage enough to construct a new under- 
ground highway in London, one that will be reserved for 
the use of quick motors. The entrances and exits will 
have boulevards where these rushing motors _ will 
have the ground all to themselves. It would be an 
effective but an extremely expensive method of dealing 
with the problem, but it is evident that heroic measures 
will be necessary to deal with the travelling require- 
ments of a race as busy and alert as our own. 


WHEN Sir Hugh Bell speaks about traffic he is always 
worth listening to, and one of the most striking remarks 
he made when addressing the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce the other day was that “ any attempt to re- 
establish canals in this country would lead to immense 
waste and would hinder instead of help development.” 
We wonder if those who are advocating the reconstruction 
of our waterways will endorse this judgment. They point 
out that all our means of transport at present are overloaded. 
Railway companies have not wagons enough, the shipping 
programme has not had time to meet the requirements of 
the situation, and road transport has not yet been reduced 
to a position of practical economy. ‘Therefore it might 
be inferred that the canals could be put in a position to 
relieve road, rail and sea transport. But Sir Hugh 
Bell usually knows what he is talking about. It would 
take a gigantic sum to restore the canals to workability, 
and it is to be remembered that the same forces which 
have made both passenger and goods traffic more 
expensive on the railways apply also to the canals. 
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THE election of M. Deschanel as President of the French 
Republic comes as a surprise to us in this country. 
It was in many quarters imagined that M. Clemenceau 
had only to stand to be elected. But the truth is that his 
age is against him. He rallied in a miraculous manner 
when the country needed his services during the War, 
and we can scarcely imagine “ the ‘Tiger’ in the austere 
position of President. He is well entitied to rest after his 
magnificent exertions during the War. M. Deschanel is 
evidently fitted by training and habit of thought to fill the 
position with dignity. He is an old and confirmed friend 
of the Entente and of Great Britain. In this respect he 
is a worthy successor to M. Poincaré, and the people in 
this country who as a rule refrain from taking sides in the 
domestic policy of any foreign nation will wish him well. 


“THE Note which has been sent by the Allies to Holland 
demanding the surrender of William of Hohenzollern, 
ex-Emperor of Germany, is a document that is likely to 
become historical. Never before in European history has 
a great sovereign been called to account for making war. 
This looks like the inauguration of a new era. A list of 
the crimes of which he is accused has been drawn up, and 
it amply justifies the step that has been taken, from the 
point of view of justice. Whether it is expedient or not 
posterity will be in a better position to say than we are. 
But the man who was responsible for violating the neutral 
territory of Belgium and Luxembourg and put in practice 
the barbarous and pitiless system of hostages, to say nothing 
of the carrying off of young girls from Lille, the unrestricted 
submarine warfare and the devastation of whole territories 
without military justification, has no case against the justice 
of his being tried. It might have been as well to let the 
man sink into that oblivion where his own thoughts will 
probably be the greatest punishment that could be inflicted on 
him. But, on the other hand, if the new League of Nations 
is to be anything but a name, it must deal with high-placed 
criminals just as a Court of Justice would deal with the most 
obscure person who broke the laws of his own country. 


THE 


Haud yer whisht, ma lammie, 


TINKLER’S BALOO. 
Hide yer cen the noo, 

There’s a jimp young mune i’ the branches abune 
An’ she’s keekin’ at me and you. 

Near she is tae settin’, 
Waukin’ she shouldna_ be, 

An’ mebbe she sees 1° the loan by the trees 


Owre muckle for you and me! 
Dinna cry on Daddie, 
Daddie’s by the fairm. 
There’s a specklie hen that strays i’ the den 
An’ he's feared she may come tae hairm ; 
Thieves is bauld an’ mony 
That’s what guid folks say 
\n’ they’d a’ complain gin the limmer was ta’en 
An’ cheuchit* afore it’s day. 


Sleep, an’ then, come Sawbath, 
A feather o’ gray ye'll get 

Wi’ specklies on it tae set in ver bonnet 
An’ gar ve look brawer yet. 

Sae hide yer heid, ma mannie 

whisht, ma doo, 

the sun's ?’ the lift 


baloo ! 


Haud yer 
For we'll hae tae shift or 
\n’ I’m singin’ baloo 

VIOLET JACOB 


“THE special correspondent of a daily contemporary 

gives an interesting account of the ¢xtraordinarv 
recovery of Belgium from the effects of the war. His 
account will not surprise readers of this journal, or, indeed, 
anvone who has visited that country during the last twelve 
months. Belgium was injured to a very great extent by 
the War; factories, industrial buildings and many other 
assets were destroyed by the invaders; yet Belgians 
managed to make a good deal of money out of the enemy 
while the War was still going on. ‘The Army of Occupation 
had to be fed and maintained in other respects. At any 
rate, when the War was over it was astonishing to see the 
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evidence of wealth held in profusion. Brussels and the 
other towns became as gay as ever, and, what was 
of far more importance, the workers set to their tasks 
with a will. So that it was impossible to go through 
either town or country without finding evidences that 
everybody was doing his share, and perhaps a little 
more, to bring back prosperity to Belgium. Evidence of 
their success will be welcomed in this country which 
made the cause of Belgium her own in the war. 


“WE cannot help it” is, to say the least of it, a curious 

excuse for earning a profit of anything between 
four hundred and three thousand per cent. ‘Those who 
put forward this plea do not speak without a certain amount 
of reason. ‘The war caused a famine in many sorts of 
goods—woollens, linen and some minerals—and that has 
brought about a demand beyond any parallel. ‘The manu- 
facturer can sell his goods much quicker than he can make 
them, and he naturally sells to the highest bidder. It is 
plain that if the world has had to go without during the 
War the manufacturers must have had an extremely thin 
time, for which they are entitled to claim a recompense. 
All the same, a profit of three thousand per cent. is likely 
to do more harm than good even to the mill owners, if for 
nothing else than because it will inflame the workers and 
lead them to make a wage demand that, if granted just now, 
will not be possible of retention when business gets into 
its normal condition. Not once in a century have the mills 
to grapple with a situation arising out of six years of famine. 


[ NPERNATIONAL Rugby football made an excellent 

beginning last Saturday, when Wales met England again 
after six years and beat them by nineteen points to five. 
It was a good and keeh match, played with fairness and 
cleanness, as all such matches ought to be, indeed, but 
sometimes are not. Wales won handsomely and deservedly. 
They were beyond doubt the better side, and they were 
playing at Swansea, where no English side has won for 
more than twenty years. England will clearly have to 
cast round, especially for some more forwards. We should 
feel great sympathy with the Selection Committee in having 
largely to beg’n over again the work at which they have 
toiled so hard, had they not gone too far afield for two of 
their players. Because they could not find two centre 
three-quarters to their liking they chose one South African 
and one player who may be according to ordinary geography 
English but by every football tradition is Welsh. ‘To many 
people it seems that if a country cannot win without dis- 
putable alliances of this sort it had better lose, and a number 
of Englishmen were very glad to see Wales win accordingly. 


OST of us when playing lawn tennis must have wondered 
mildly why we scored our game by fifteen, thirty and 
so on, instead of by single aces as at racquets; on the face 
of it a more reasonable method. We have probably got as 
far as knowing that lawn tennis borrowed its scoring from 
tennis proper and left it at that, nor, as far as we know, 
is there any generally recognised theory on the subject. 
Mr. A. E. Crawley has, however, lately made an entertaining 
suggestion in the Observer. At one time he believed that 
the system was based on the division of the hour into four 
quarters. Now, however, he is converted to a coin of the 
value of sixty sous, habitually divided into four quarters and 
generally known when tennis was at its zenith as a couronne. 
Tennis was always played for stakes, and the coin worth 
sixty sous was chosen as the unit for the game, and so each 
of the strokes that won the game was reckoned at fifteen. 
This very shortly seems to be Mr. Crawley’s theory, and his 
fancy further plays pleasantly round a connection between 
the coin which was a crown and the crowns which are, as we 
know, painted in a tennis court. It is all admittedly guess 
work, but ingenious guess work on an interesting point. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Spectator has written a 

letter showing some of the effects of nationalising 
mines. He begins by referring to the recent General 
Election in New Zealand where Sir Joseph Ward lost his 
seat. Sir Joseph Ward is a very famous Parliamentarian. 
He has been Premier and Leader of the Opposition, yet 
they would have nothing of him when he advocated national- 
ising the mines. Mr. Hayes, the correspondent in question, 
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makes a very suggestive comparison between the proposal 
to nationalise the liquor traffic and the coal mines. ‘The 
advocates of State control of drink base their argument 
largely on the contention that when the liquor is sold by a 
man who will make no personal gain from the transaction 
the sale will fall off. In other words, the publicans become 
officials will not conduct their business well, and those who 
think that business a pernicious one support nationalisation 
on that account. But what is true of selling drink is equally 
true of dealing in coal. Officials, it may be said without 
hesitation, will not pursue their calling of getting and 
distributing coal with the same keenness and zeal as 
private individuals. ‘That is the case in a nutshell ; 
and New Zealand, which has fifteen years of national 
coal mines, has now recorded an adverse vote upon 
the system, which ought to be conc'usive. 


*ROM a correspondent in the New Forest we learn 
that the Board of Agriculture or the Ministry of Agri- 
culture might spend some money advantageously in trying 
to educate the population of that district in regard to the 
proper treatment of livestock when it is attacked by foot 
and mouth disease. Unfortunately, this malady broke out 
on the very day on which the embargo was taken off in the 
Isle of Wight. Our correspondent says, “‘ I was amused 
to see the blacksmith’s garden full of cows to-day and asked 
him whose they were.”” He replied: “ I put ’em there ’cos 
pleeceman ’e says I beant to turn *emto the Forest and | 
ain’t got no where else!” One cannot help sympathising 
with the small-holders and foresters who are suffering con- 
siderable hardship under this visitation. But the only 
way to help them to endure is to explain fully and 
clearly to them the nature of foot and mouth disease 
and the great advantage—indeed, the absolute necessity 
of keeping the country free of it. Restriction should 
always be accompanied by explanation. Even our educated 
correspondent grumbles at the interference with liberty. 
A GARDEN IN KENSINGTON. 
IT know a garden fair in Kensineton, 
Where gardens vie in charm, as gardens may ; 
The thrush pays tuneful tribute through the day ; 
The moon approves it, even as the sun. 
N» flower by butterfly gces long unwon ; 
The bee bears many a nectar draught away— 
Since gardens first were made for such as they, 
And cobwebs were the first fine fabrics spun. 


Shielded by guardian trees when storia clcud lowers, 
In spirit far from disccrd, though so near ; 
Paths rose o’er-arched, lead into hidden bowers 
Where over rocks run rivulets, country-clear ; 
And young eyes see, that through the palings peer, 
A master walk and paint among his flowers. 

Mi. AYP: 


((OMMON-SENSE and fairness mark the proceedings 

of the Conference convened by the Commons and 
Footpaths Preservation Society to consider the duration 
of tenure of war-time allotments. ‘There appears to have 
een a sincere desire to choose that safe middle path which 
is dear to Englishmen. It was unanimously resolved that 
no permanent alienation of common lands for temporary 
cultivation should be permitted unless an equal area of 
suitable land was given in exchange. In the case of commons 
not vested in a local authority the opinion of the Conference 
was that the period of occupation should be limited to 
‘such period as may be necessary for securing any annual 
crop growing at the end of the war,” or, at all events, not 
later than December 31st, 1921. In the case of allotments 
set out in public parks, open spaces, recreation grounds, 
or commons vested in a local authority the occupation 
should in no circumstances continue after January Ist, 1922, 
unless a similar arrangement of giving suitable land for 
that which was taken from the open space, should be carried 
out. On the vexed question of the allotments on Wanstead 
Flats a compromise was suggested. ‘The terms of it were 
that the City of London and the Epping Forest Committee 
should extend the period of occupation up to February Ist, 
1921, in regard to a number of acres to be settled in confer- 
ence, and as regards the remainder up to February Ist, 1922. 
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THREATENED DARTMOOR 


By WILLIAM 


HE great lone land of Dartmoor exhibits a bit of 

primeval nature uplifted above the softer beauties of 

South Devon. Bright streams flow through its solitary 

valleys, and granite tors crest its rugged hills; the 

heather and the whortleberry clothe many a slope 
and half-hidden dingle ; the gorse holds up a blazing torch 
at noon-day; and nodding ferns fringe a myriad gleaming 
cascades. ‘The only evidence of man’s handiwork, in many 
parts of it, consists of the remains of the rude dwellings and 
sepulchral monuments of the Celts who once made this hilly 
region their abiding-place. In others even these signs of 
occupancy are wanting. Here the health-seeker may enjoy 
the mountain breeze, and the sportsman indulge in his favourite 
pastime on the streams, or, when the autumn falls, join in a 
ride to hounds across country such as few counties can show. 
The artist never finds himself in want of a subject, nor does the 
archeologist lack material for study. And yet it is now pro- 
posed to deface this interesting relic of other days. In the 
narrow ravines where foaming waters rush impetuously among 
moss-clad boulders, brought down from the hills in the course 
of centuries, it is desired, among other things, by the promoters 
of the Hydro-Electric Supply Bill, who seek enormous powers, 
to build huge earthen dams, and thus form reservoirs, to cut deep 
and wide watercourses, and to conduct these over the moor in 
various directions. ‘The conduits would prove barriers to the 
hunter and pedestrian, and also to the farmer in the exercise of his 
grazing rights. ‘Thus the scheme would entirely spoil the face 
of Dartmoor. Nature has there been lavish with her rugged 
beauties, and nothing breaks the harmony of heather and grey 
granite and the white flash of falling waters. 

Not the least among the charms of Dartmoor is its solitude ; 
for some this is its greatest. ‘This powerfully attracts the 
rambler, and under its influence the admirer often becomes 
its lover. To find oneself surrounded by nothing but what 
Nature has formed, and made attractive, is an experience 
rarely met with, and cannot fail to impress. ‘To penetrate 
into this silent land through any of the river valleys affords 
much interest. As the rambler approaches the moor the softer 
beauties of the lowlands give place to features of a sterner 
kind. In some cases the transition is gradual; in others the 


LONE 
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fields or woods are carried to its foot. But there is never an 
inharmonious feature, and throughout the ramble the eye will 
rest hardly on a single object that is not pleasing. As one 
advances the solitude grows deeper, and curiosity to discover 
what lies ahead arises. What do the folding hills hide, and 
will fresh heights disclose themselves on gaining the one that 
now limits the view? The silence and the solitude exercise 
their unseen power. It is like making one’s way into an unsur- 
veyed land where the few who have passed before have left 
hardly a trace of their presence. 

How sadly marred would the picture be if wide conduits 
were carried along the hillsides, and long lines of fencing ran 
over the heath. The sense of solitude would be destroyed. 

Among the river valleys that the projected scheme would 
alter the character of is that of the Erme, which stream leaves 
the moor at Harford, above Ivybridge. The latter is now a 
thing of beauty, and several objects of more than ordinary 
interest are to be found upon its banks. ‘There is the ancient 
oak wood of Piles, where the trees clothe the rugged steep from 
below Sharp ‘Tor to the river. Rising opposite to it on the 
west is the great hill crowned with Stalldon Barrow, the two 
heights guarding the narrow pass through which the river issues 
from its secluded upper valley. Dartmoor is rich in_pre- 
historic antiquities, and of these the Erme has a large share. 
One of these objects, a stone row on its western side, is 
about two miles in length, extending from a fine stone circle on 
Stall Moor northward to a ruined kistvaen on Green Hill. If 
the hydro electric scheme were carried out, over 2,00oft. of this 
row would be destroyed. Several examples of small buildings 
erected by the mediaval tinners of an interesting character 
also exist in this valley. 

Another spot of interest from its olden associations, 
threatened by the scheme, is the flat known as Fox ‘Tor Mire. 
Close to the edge of this is the restored monument of Childe the 
Hunter, whose story, as Risdon tells us, was related on the moor 
three hundred years ago. It had its foundation very probably 
in some Saxon legend, and relates how one Childe of Plymstock 
perished on the spot in a snowstorm. Just above the mire is a 
fine kistvaen, and near it the upper part of a cross set upon a 
rock. Still further up, and presumably not within the bounds 
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of the proposed reservoir, is Siward’s Cross, a relic of the days 
when the Earl of Northumberland held lands on the moor under 
grant from the Confessor. The cross is mentioned in the 
‘* Forest Perambulation ” of 1240, and to-day we see it with practi- 
cally the same surroundings as did those who set it up. There 
are no incongruous features. But artificial objects in its near 
vicinity would supply these and spoil all. 

Several stone circles exist on Dartmoor, the largest example 
being that at Scorhill on the North Teign, a stream that rises 
not far from the fountain head of the East Dart. This circle, it 
is said, will not fall within the area of a reservoir proposed to 
be formed there; but, in the event of such being con- 
structed, several other objects near by would suffer, a result 
which not only antiquaries, but all who desire to preserve 
existing links with the past would greatly deplore. ‘The South 
Teign is also threatened, so that the two streams that now go so 
far towards making the moorland part of the Chagford neigh- 
bourhood beautiful would form blots and sadly mar the scene. 

The noble river that gives name to this wild district is 
also included in the scheme. Where the upper East Dart 
now runs it is designed to construct one of the reservoirs. This 
would entirely obliterate several small tinners’ buildings of 
much interest, and deface what is now one of the most secluded 
spots on the moor. The river rises near the hollow known 
as Cranmere Pool, and after flowing southward for about two 
miles as an infant stream receives a tributary and runs east- 
ward to a narrow pass, the walk along its bank taking the rambler 
through a wild part of the forest to Post Bridge, every step 
revealing something of interest. 

The Tavy is another stream on which it is proposed to build 
a reservoir. This beautiful river, so beloved by William 
Browne, the author of “‘ Britannia’s Pastorals,’ who was born 
at Tavistock about the year 1590, finds its way from the 
recesses of the moor through the romantic Tavy Cleave, a 
defile overhung with tors, from which great masses of granite, 
covering the steep hillside in places, descend to the channel 
along which it forces its way through a wilderness of boulders. 
Its course then lies past the ancient settlement of Wapsworthy 
to Hill Bridge, one of the beautv-spots of this part of the moor, 
and onward to the charming Longtimber Tor, which rises from 
the bank of the now iess impetuous river with all the appearance 
of a castle keep draped with creeping plants. 

In the north-east corner of Dartmoor, nestling under the 
broad shoulder of the huge hill of Cosdon, and well sheitered 
from the winds, is.a wide level, called from the river which 
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flows through it, Taw Plain. It affords pasturage to large 
numbers of cattle, and is thus of considerable value to those 
who live on the borders of that quarter of the moor. Of 
this advantage the proposed scheme would deprive them By 
its adoption this fine lair would be covered with water, and the 
face of that part of the moor be entirely altered. Some objects 
to which interest attaches would also disappear. It would, 
indeed, be impossible to check the flow of any of the Dartmoor 
streams without occasioning loss of some kind. 

Valuable rights of pasturage and turbary, which have come 
down to them from Saxon times, belong to the men of Dart- 
moor ; and owners of cattle and ponies resident in other parts 
of the county also derive benefit from them. Many of the 
smaller border farmers are dependent on the moor for the keep 
of their cattle during the summer months, and any scheme 
that would interfere with their grazing advantages would be 
a serious blow to them. 

The Hydro-Electric Supply Bill is meeting with strong 
opposition, for it is recognised that the preservation of Dartmoor 
is not a local question merely, but a national one. ‘The Duchy 
of Cornwall, of which the Forest, of Dartmoor (or central part 
of this wild tract) is an appanage, regards it as a priceless 
national inheritance, and is prepared to protect it for the public 
if the opinion of the latter is shown to be strongly against the 
scheme. The Devon County Council will also guard the 
rights and interests of the county, and the Plymouth County 
Borough Council will watch those of their town. These are 
the two most powerful authorities opposed to the Bill. But 
several of the smaller bodies are also opposed, and there is a 
large body of opposition among the outside public. "The manner 
in which the latter can best aid in saving this old-time region 
from being defaced and changed from a thing of wild beauty 
to a tame and scarred range of hills and a field for the speculator 
is by becoming members of the Dartmoor Preservation 
Association. But this should be done at once; there is no 
time to spare. Mr. Ernest Hawker of The Chantry, Ivybridge, 
will be pleased to receive the names of those desirous of joining. 

Dartmoor should be kept intact, and be regarded as a 
recreation ground for Englishmen. Associated with it are the 
names of some of her illustrious sons: Drake, Browne, Ford 
(the dramatist), Herrick, and Charles Kingsley. To them the 
great moor descended much as it had ever been, and as such 
they ieft it. Let it not be said that the men of the twentieth 
century robbed it of that garb in which Nature had clothed it, 
and in which it came down to them. 


v. WALES 


By Leonarp R. 'TosswIL_. 


N the cryptic phraseology of a Welsh enthusiast in the 
crowd at Swansea, “‘ Look you, Wales is Wales again- 
and will be!’’ One thing is evident, after the match last 

Saturday, that England is not herself yet—so far as Rugby 

football is concerned. It will be two or three years pro- 
bably before the leeway has been made up and our International 
teams have regained their former standard of play 

Wales won with a margin of fourteen points, and the Welsh 
team was certainly that much better than their opponents ; 
but their success was achieved not through their being an 
unusually good side, but because the England XV was below 
the average. Ot the thirty players only six had been ‘* capped ”’ 
before, and many of those who did play would have had very 
little chance of being chosen to represent their country in the 
years before the War. 

It was a misty, moisty day and we were all unpleasant 
bodies—in the Mantalini sense—before the end. That, how- 
ever, did not prevent an enormous crowd from thoroughly 
enjoying itself in the usual Welsh way, and huge, damp policemen 
—probably old players—loomed bulkily on the touch-line at 
critical moments and should certainly have been run in for 
obstructing the free passage of the spectators’ view. 

\s might have been expected. Wales had managed to shake 
together into some semblance of a team /eforve the match, while 
I-ngland consisted of fifteen players up to the last blow of the 
whistle. Newport had a big share in the Welsh victory, for 
to J]. Wetter and Jerry Shea almost every score was due, either 
directly or indirectly. Although Shea is not a Gwyn Nicholls, 
or Wetter a Dicky Owen, they showed more imagination and 
resource than any other players on the ground. Shea is a 
better footballer than boxer; his kicking was deadly in its 
accuracy, and both in attack and defence he invaluable 
to his side. Wetter had his own (and an unorthodox) version 
of the off-side rule apparently, but his opening up of the game 
was admirable. Of the other outsides, J. Rees of Swansea, 
the full-back, alone showed signs of becoming a great player. 
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The Welsh forwards were a fast, bustling pack, inclined to share 
Wetter s contempt for the off-side rule, but capable of making 
combined, fierce rushes in the loose, and quite able to hold their 
own in the tight scrummages. Jim Jones (Aberavon) and 
T. Parker (Swansea) might well develop into being the Hellings 
and Brice of the present generation. 

As for the majority of the English players, it would perhaps 
be best to allow some of the mist that hung over the game to 
envelop their doings in its kindly obscurity. A recital of failures 
is not pleasant in the telling, and, unfortunately, that is what 
it would be in several instances. C. N. Lowe was the only back 
to add to his reputation ; he has never played a finer defensive 
game, and it was no fault of his that not a single real chance 
of scoring came his way. Unfortunately, we, and he, should 
be used to this by now; one can only deplore the fact that the 
finest wing three-quarter back in the four countries should 
be so thrown away. On several occasions Lowe came flying 
across from his own to the opposite wing just in time to avert 
a certain try, when the defence of others had broken down 
badly. C. A. Kershaw was responsible for an enormous amount 
of heavy, but inconspicuous work; some of his passes were 
wild, it is true, but it must be remembered that it was he who 
suffered most from such of those delicate attentions on the part 
of Wetter and the forwards as escaped the notice of the referee. 

The English forwards played well for twenty minutes, 
but, even during that time, they failed to get their share of the 
ball in the scrummages-—though this was no easy matter, since 
it seemed that Wetter was an adept at bowling ‘ googlies ” 
when putting in the ball. Their play in the locse fell off, and 
it was only too evident that there were ‘ passengers”? during 
the later stages of the game. J. E. Greenwood both led his 
men well and plaved well himself. W. W. Wakefield was at 
the top of his form. W. H. Wright more than justified his 


selection, and S. G. Holford followed up well. 
If only there had been a C. H. Pillman to play the spoiling 
game in which the ‘“ All Black’ Gallagher was so proficient, 
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what a difference it would have made to England During a 
discussion after the match, some of us were bewailing the lack 
of a successor to Pillman, and a well known player of a past 
generation suggested that the famous Blackheath forward’s 
success had been due very largely to his having played as a 
three-quarter before he became a forward. There is probably 
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something in this: it might be worth while for some of those 
who have begun their careers outside the scrummage, and who 
show no special aptitude for their positions, to consider the 
advisability of going into the pack—though they might not 
turn out Pillmans, they might, at any rate, achieve a greater 
measure of success than before. 





THE AVENUES 


AT ALDENHAM 


By Epwin Beckett, V.M.H. 


HE Avenues at Aldenham, of which a number of photo- 

graphs are reproduced, are a varied collection formed 

of many different species of trees. The one claiming 

attention first is the Elm Avenue which runs straight 

across the lawn from the front entrance to Aldenham 
House. It is the oldest avenue by many scores of years, 
the trees which form it being calculated to be some 250 
vears old. They form a treble row on each side, planted 
in what is called ‘“ quincunx,” that is to say, reproducing 
a succession of the number five in dice, thus At times 
storm havoc has brought some of these fine old trees 
low, but careful steps have been taken when such a mishap 
has occurred to remedy it by planting well grown young 
elms to replace the victims of snow and gale. ‘The avenue 
extends for a distance of 2o0oyds., when it is interrupted 
by a high road. About forty years ago Mr. Vicary 
Gibbs superintended and arranged the extension of the 
avenue through four similar rows of ‘Turkey oaks on 
the other side of the road, and this extension runs for 
about 25oyds. until another road is encountered. ‘The 
trees of this extension are planted 24yds. apart, with 3ovds. 
between the two main rows, and 12yds. between these and the 
flanking rows, the trees of the latter being angled with those of 
the main rows. Most of the oaks are now fine specimens 
running up to 75ft. high. Early this year Mr. Gibbs again began 
to extend the lines of the avenue from the other side of the 
second road, and this time without interruption from highways, 
a belt of trees will be eventually reached at a point approxi- 
mately two miles distant from the commencement of the first 
and oldest portion of the avenue, the elms on the lawn. For 
this second extension elms are again being employed, and are 
planted in two double rows, with a space of 12yds. between 
each pair of trees, and the same distance between the rows, 
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AVENUE OF LOMBARDY POPLARS. 


while the clearway of the avenue, beginning with a width of 
35yds., will gradually widen out until it measures at its ter- 
mination 45yds., in order te prevent the narrowing effect notice- 
able in the lengthening perspective of parallel lines. ‘The young 
elms are being nursed by belts of Scotch pine and larch, which 
are planted around the avenue trees, and the latter, when they 
reach greater age, will undoubtedly present fully the grandeur 
associated with avenues. 

The second avenue of importance is that of nearly a mile in 
length of horse chestnuts, bordering a part of the main Elstree 
Drive, in a double row of angled trees on either side of the 
drive. ‘These were planted about forty years ago, and are now 
splendidly healthy specimens about 5oft. high, and show to 
the full the results attained by good planting and ample growing 
space, the distance between the trees being 33ft., with the same 
space between the flanking rows. ‘This avenue winds with the 
curves of the drive, which follows the natural contour of the 
adjoining country to avoid rapid rises and falls, and the whole 
presents a most picturesque effect, which is enhanced by the 
trees having received most careful attention in the matter of 
pruning. 

In the pleasure grounds surrounding Aldenham House is 
an avenue which holds one’s attention immediately it is observed, 
comprising, as it does, two rows of giant Lombardy poplars, 
running up to Soft. in height. It is comparatively short, only 
measuring 550ft. in length, with the range of vision terminated 
at one end by a pair of very handsome wrought-iron gates, 
which recall those at ‘Trinity College, Oxford, and from 
this end may be seen, as a reverse view, the clock tower of 
Aldenham House, in the near distance. The whole scene 
presents a most carefully planned piece of garden design in the 
Dutch style. In between these rows of poplars run two rows of 
thorns, angled with the larger trees, and forming a minor inset 
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avenue, while to one side, and contiguous 
to the big trees, is a further double avenue 
of birches and yews, which was planted in 


commemoration of the Diamond Jubilee of 


Queen Victoria. 

Another fine small avenue is found in 
the further grounds of Aldenham and is of 
sycamore (Acer pseudo-platanus) planted 
yoft. apart, with a clear space between the 
two rows of a similar width. Running 
straight out of the woods they stretch for 
a distance of about 3ocevds., until their 
further progress is checked by the ancient 
Roman road, Watling Street, on the opposite 
side of which the eye is met, while looking 
down the avenue, by the picture of an old 
farmhouse and its adjacent buildings. 

The small birch avenue in another 
part of the grounds is a most picturesque 
one owing to the slim branches and delicate 
tracery of the chosen trees, and, though 
only 21oyds. in length, is a beautiful piece 
of work, which is undoubtedly enhanced 
by two rows of variegated dogwood 
(Cornus) inset slightly within the avenue. 
Further on beyond, and running parallel 
to this avenue, is another one in course 
of growth, formed out of Phellodendron 
sachalinense (a genus for which I know no 
English name). 

While mentioning the thorns, it will 
be interesting to note a scheme of planting 
which is practically avenue work. In what 
is known as the Wood Field are very long 
and carefully prepared grass walks, crossed 
by similar walks, and these are all outlined 
by the well known Aldenham collection 
of oaks, alternated by the lovely American 
thorns. When it ts recalled that the oaks 
at Aldenham number approximately 150 
species and varieties, and the thorns over 
700 or Soo species and varieties, and that 
further they are practically all represented 
in this scheme of outlining the walks, one 
can readily see how fine 2 method of avenue 
work this may ultimately prove to be, the 
more so as the trees approach nearer to 
maturity. ‘The oaks and thorns are, in their 
turn, flanked by a row of fine young English 
yews, which thus form an extension of this 
avenue idea. It must here be noted, how- 
ever, that, although the contrast of gloomy 
yews and gay silver birches in one of the 
smaller avenues, mentioned incidentally 
earlier in this articie, is most happy, and the 
collection of oaks intermixed with the 
collection of thorns will prove of remarkable 
horticultural interest, yet it may be laid 
down as a good general rule that it is a 
mistake in most cases to use more than one 
kind of tree in important avenues ; if more 
than one be used it is very unlikely that 
the different kinds will grow equally well 
and vigorously, and in the end the planter 
will probably regret that he did not confine 
himself to the one sort, be it beech, or elm, 
or chestnut, most adapted to the soil and 
climate. In fact, in an avenue the charm 
of uniformity far outweighs, to my mind, 
any which can be obtained from variety, 
and an attempt to combine an avenue and 
an arboretum is most probably predestined 
to failure. 

The last avenue that calls for mention 
is one that leads from one of the roadways 
up to the Home Farm. It is a short one, 
only about 4ooft. long, formed of finely 
grown limes and the farm buildings 
grouped at the far end, form a picturesque 
setting for the trees. 

In saying that the Home Farm limes 
were the last of the Aldenham avenues 
worthy of enumeration, the writer has 
strangely enough overlooked one in the 
garden proper and close tot he house, which, 
though short in length, is particularly 
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effective and serves a rnost useful purpose, for, not only does it 
frame a charming vista, but also its sides serve to break up the 
garden, which at this part is very flat, and by preventing the 
eve from travelling too far or taking in too much at once leaves 
something to the imagination and gives opportunity for the 
element of surprise as new features open up when it has been 
passed. This avenue is 30yds. long and ts formed of limes 
roft. apart which have been pollarded at a height of 14ft., 
while the stems have been denuded of branches to a point about 
6ft. from the ground, so that the effect may be accurately, if 
bluntly, described as that of a wall on legs. At the house end of 
the avenue is a picturesque loggia, while the other end com- 
mands a view of the Shenley hills in the distance. No doubt 
the clipping of trees into the form of a level topped wall is un- 
natural, and would provoke the resentment of a zealot for natural 
gardening, like Mr. Robinson, but, however wrong this sort of 
thing may be in theory, the result in practice is found, in this 
case, at any rate, to be very pleasing. The real and grave 
objection to forma! gardening is not that it sins against any 
theoretical canon, but that it entails constant and heavy expense 
in labour,and generally in skilled labour. If, for instance, such 
an avenue as that under discussion is not carefully clipped once 
a year from end to end so as to leave the walls exactly perpen- 
dicular, it will soon become a disfigurement rather than an 
ornament. 

In all avenues it is of the first importance that they should 
lead from one definite point to another, and, if possible, have a 
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conspicuous object in the distance to which the eye is led, and 
which furnishes what artists cal! a “nose” to the picture. 
The Long Walk at Windsor, with the Castle at one end and the 
Copper Horse at the other, or the avenue at Lord Pembroke’s 
seat, Wilton House, leading up to the spire of Salisbury Cathedral, 
are ideal instances, and though objects of this grandeur are not 
usually available, yet it is generally possible to lay out an avenue 
so that it terminates with some striking feature, such as a va3e, 
or a statue, in the foreground, or a hill, or a tower, in the 
distance. It may be added that the idea of this formal avenue, 
which wsa planted about thirty years ago, was gained by 
Mr. Gibbs from a visit to Brussels, where there is a square, 
or place, as it is there called, where, instead of the privet 
hedge usually to be seen in London squares, are lime trees 
treated exactly as here described and which produce an 
admirable effect . 

An avenue of Norway maples (Acer platanoides) has just 
been constructed on the estate, but outside the park, and another 
of English elms is now being formed, which, on completion, 
will measure half a mile in length, near to the first named. 
Other small avenues are found about the park of such trees as 
birches, pines, yews, ashes and limes, and while variety of 
subjects treated in this way abound, vet the whole has been the 
subject of most careful study and consideration by Mr. 
Vicary Gibbs prior to the ideas being carried out, so that no 
one could for an instant consider the avenue idea overdone in 
the slightest degree. 





THE RUSHBROOKE PAINTED 


By ‘TALBOT 


HEN we visit the museums which conta ) 

collections of historic costume we can enjoy 

a perfect sequence of the various quaint and 

charming fashions of the past hundred years 

to the more gorgeous modes of the eighteenth 
century: creations in brocades glowing with flowers of every 
hue winding through stripes or curves or festooned with bows 
and marvellous fringes; flowing sacques of ample folds ; 
skirts for spreading hoops or pannier sides; costly aprons 
worked with fine embroidery shimmering with threads of gold 
or tinsel lace ; fichus white as snow and delicate as gossamer 
on which the needle has wrought its utmost skill; coats and 
waistcoats, lavishly ornamented, tailored in costly velvets, 
silk, or cloth, and set with buttons of every type—Wedgwood, 
steel, silver, gold, enamel or paste; also sparkling buckles 
clasping wondrous shoes. Yes! Shoes of the most exquisite 
workmanship !_ In fact, there are very few personal accessories 
which cannot be seen. Thus one is almost able to conjure up 
the personalities who wore these lovely clothes. 

When we come to the seventeenth century, and, alas ! 
the sixteenth, we note a sad change. It appears as if the Plague 
and Fire of London had swept costume away. There are some 
few cases which hold treasured specimens and unique pieces, 
saved by some chance of fate or reverent care, such as the 
Isham set of costumes ; but many of the earlier garments are 
depleted of their gorgeous lace or braids of silk and gcld, and 
remain dilapidated structures of their former splendour. Yet 
we must be thankful for what we have received. They are 
valuable relics giving the patterns and measurements, the 
treatment of materials, and in some cases the supreme beauty 
of the needlework decoration. There are wide gaps in the 
sequence of seventeenth century fashions, especially in female 
clothing, so that any new addition or discovery belonging to 
this or earlier centuries should receive the most complete 
record (if it cannot be secured for posterity) before it vanishes 
again into private seclusion, out of the reach of those interested 
in work dealing with costume. 

Some short time ago | was fortunate enough to be shown by 
the owner, Mr. Francis Harper, the extraordinary coat of painted 
doeskin illustrated in this article. I at once recognised that a 
most unique and beautiful example of an early “ gala” or 
‘ special? coat with the most remarkable associations had 
come to light, and I asked if I might make a detailed 
description of it. This is not only an extremely rare find in 
regard to costume, but it is just as rare to find a coat of this 
‘ special’ character even shown in paintings or illustrations 
so rare that I cannot place a depicted example of this time 
before you. 

The nearest suggestions to this garment to which I can 
refer at this moment for type and proportions are to be seen 
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n the small painting of the Earl of Cumberland in the costume 

of Queen’s Champion by Nicholas Hilliard ; also, that of Sir 
Philip Sidney sitting beneath a tree in the Buccleuch Collection 
of Miniatures, besides a portrait of William Pope, first Earl 
of Downe, shown in the second volume of the Walpole Society, 
the nearest being that of the Earl of Denbigh, Vol. IIIT Lodge’s 
Portraits. ‘Though these are far from satisfactory references, 
they go to show that very unusual and often extraordinary 
garments (as will also be noted with lady’s attire) were created 
at this period. This coat, I believe, was made somewhere 
between 1614——1620, when the trunks and bombasted breeches 
were at their fullest spread, and this is the only time when its 
beautifully decorated skirt would have set perfectly on the 
under costume and thus have been shown to advantage. ‘The 
first quarter of the seventeenth century was a period of remark- 
able innovations, experiments and changes, especially in the 
character of design. From the later part of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign we can note a frequent introduction of mystic symbols 
(even in costume needlework), and many of these are of an 
Eastern type. ‘The greater increase of distant trade produced 
a new wealth of forms, treatments, and fancies for those who 
worked or designed for needlecraft; and one sees the new 
influence of remote Persia or China penetrating the Renaissance 
character of the sixteenth century decoration. 

At the particular time in which I am interested a peculiar 
feature was brought into evidence, the form of an_ obelisk 
or pyramid shape; and this angular form became a definite 
character in many designs. It is found in architecture, carving, 
silver work, and embroidery. It marks a phase of thought 
at this changing period, and no doubt there was some very 
strong reason for its introduction. I do not know of any super- 
stition to account for this selection, but, perhaps, some reader 
will be able to enlighten me on this point. The craze did not 
last long: designers must have lost faith in their fetish, as it 
vanishes from decoration before the middle of the seventeenth 
century. I have drawn a few specimens, in outline, of this 
angular character, and it will be seen that many of the gloves 
would form an excellent en suite accessory to this coat, though 
I fear the pedigree of one of these gloves (Fig. 4) may receive a 
severe shock at being traced to this period ; but pedigrees, more 
especially in personal clothes, are, I find, often very unstable. 
Anyhow, the set chosen will speak for itself. ‘This coat is an early 
type of the later military buffjerkin. It is made in a fine soft doe 
skin, which is almost as pliant to-day as when it was made up. 

Though the effect of the decoration is light and simple, 
it must have been a costly item, taking much care and 
considerable time to plan ard complete. The pattern is 
painted in guache, and it is impressed throughout with 
tools, portions being cross-hatched and shaded with lines, 
similar to the treatment of engraved wooden cups of 
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this century. Black, vermilion and yellow are the three 
tones employed, and on the soft white of the leather 
they give a colour scheme of great refinement. The 
beauty of the conception as a whole and the sensitive 
manner in which the design is lifted or accentuated 
by a black or solid red, show consummate artistry. 
In fact, one feels even Hilliard or Isaac Oliver would 
have been delighted to claim it as his own. When we 
analyse this angled decoration it is found to be quite in 
order with the forms in common use, as a comparison 
with the scroll designs on some of the gloves will 
prove. The angled line used throughout the border is 
a feature of this half century, many of the lace edgings, 
braids, and braid scheming on doublets and trunks being 
also of this character. The lower border of the skirt 
is a geometrical setting out of the caught-up drapery and 
fall also frequently used. ‘There is little doubt this coat 
was lined or faced with silk, most likely of the same 
vermilion colour as the guache paint, which was a par- 
ticularly favoured lining colour of the earlier Stuart 
times. There are many remaining stitches for evidence, 
and, as the neck portion is arranged to turn back and show 
the lining, this also goes to prove that it was used with 
the large collar of the James I reign forming a loose V 
shape in front. 

The decoration on the skirt of the coat does not 
follow any cut pattern of seams to form the spread of 
the skirt, though it conveys this idea. There is only 
one separate addition to the skirt ; that is, an angular 
piece inset at the centre of the back portion, but the 
decoration does not even follow these seams. The 
only other seams come straight down the sides, regard- 
less of the design, and the sleeves have only one seam, 
towards the back of the arms. 

The small square cape at the back of the neck is 
typical of the Elizabethan and early Stuart times, and 
this forms an important feature in the squared shape 
of the neck opening. This is of precisely the same cut 
as that the fine embroidered linen coat at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, the sleeves of which are cut in the 
same manner, there being also no extra shoulder pieces, 
though these may have been set on with gold lace or 
braids as well as down the front edge of the coat ; and 
this leather jerkin may have been treated in the same 
way, as it has been stripped of its braids, ties, edging 
and lining. 

Nearly all the male portraits of these days were 
depicted in regulation doublets or state attire, and as 
these gala or special coats, which were worn over the 
doublets, are so seldom illustrated, they are difficult to 
date except by the character of their shape and the 
design upon them; but this painted coat has some 
definite clues in its angular decoration, the shape of the 
sleeves and neck opening and the full set out of the skirt. 

We will now turn to its personal interest. In the 
possession of the ancient family of the Jermyns at 
Rushbrooke Hall, Suffolk, besides two superb silver- 
mounted cabinets bearing the monogram of Henrietta 
Maria, now in the Royal Collection, and a pair of altar 
candlesticks which once adorned the Chapel Royal St. 
James’s, afterwards taken to Rushbrooke by the Queen, 
were two fine chests, one of English lacquer and mother- 
o’-pearl decoration and the other bound with leather 
studded with the initials and crown of Charles I, and 
these were given to Sir Henry Jermyn when the Queen 
took flight to France. Within this latter chest were 
preserved the relics of Charles I in the shape of two 
nightshirts and a nightcap, and with them this painted 
leather coat, which the family always called the Jester’s 
Coat. It also contained a suit which belonged to the 
Young Pretender. Now, as the precise details of the 
acquisition of the Charles relics do not appear, it is 
quite in keeping to find no details of the pedigree to 
this coat, which might just as well have been also an 
early coat belonging to the ill fated king ; but somehow 
I feel that if this had been the case, it would still have 
been reverently classed as one of the Royal relics and 
not as an unknown buffoon’s item. Thus we must look 
to the history of Sir Thomas Jermyn for a suggestion of 
its origin. (I am indebted for the interesting details of 
the Jermyn family to “S. H. A. H.,” author of the 
Rushbrooke Parish Register, 1567—1850 ; to Mr. W. B. 
Redfern’s book, ‘‘ Royal and Historic gloves and Shoes 


well as to Mr. S. William Beck’s book on Gloves ; also to the 


. 


as 


fine collection of Mr. Robert Spence’s gloves for some of the glove 
illustrations.) ‘This gentleman was born in 1573 and died in 1640. 














THE FRONT OF THE RUSHBROOKE PAINTED COAT. 


THE BACK VIEW. 


Before he was out of his teens, in 1591, and onwards to about 
1600, he was attached to the various expeditions of Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Essex, being often mentioned for his brave and 
gallant actions. He was knighted by Essex while serving under 
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him at the siege of 
Rouenin159g1. About 
1600 he married and 
settled to a true cour- 
tier’s life with the 
reputation of being 
‘990d company.” In 
1616 he was appointed 
to the embassy staff 
of Lord Hay, sent to 
France to claim the 
hand of Princess 
Christina for the 
Prince Charles. 
According to a letter 
from Chamberlain to 
Sir Dudley Carlton, 
this was a gaily attired 
party “‘ and a more 
sumptuous ambassage 
for braverie and charge 
hath not been scene.” 
Lord Hay had twenty 
suits of special apparel 
made for so many 
days abode, besides 
travelling robes, and 
there was much good 
cheer and feasting, 
though the primary 
object of the visit was 
not attained. Sir 
Thomas Jermyn’s 
pleasure was cut short 
by a disastrous fall 
on a stairway, which 
dislocated both his 
knees, and he’ was 
unable to return to 
England for four 
months, though no 
permanent injury 
occurred ; as in 1625 
he was appointed by 
Charles I colonel of 
the trained bands to 
form a militia, and in 
1628 he was made the 
Queen’s Vice-Cham- 
berlain. Although 
I realise that this coat 
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Fig. A.—Obelisks on purse. 


B.— sampler 
” ” ” re . vy . 
7. ieee » and angle design on glove. | Victoria and Albert Museum. 
+ D.—Wide gold braid on glove. 


E.—Design on doublet and trunks. Hilliard Miniature. Salting Collection. 

»» F.—Sequin and braid design on dress of Lady Kennedy’s portrait, Woburn Abbey. 
G.—Carved panels on oak chest. Author’s Collection. : 

», H.—Angled design on bowl of salver, 1637. Property of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

»» 1.—Obelisk on lady's cap. Author’s Collection. 

»» J-—Top of silver cup cover. Date 1608-9. Property of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


might have been designed for any gay the fool buffoons, Sir Thomas Jermyn, Sir Ralph Sheldon 


courtier during the reign of James I, I must own to being and Sir Thomas Badger. Thus this scrap of scandal may have 
very human in liking to put its probable creation for this endowed this coat with a real claim to having been a jester’s coat. 


important and 
extravagantly 
dressed-up “am- 
bassage” to 
France, and it is 
certainly most 
appropriately 
fitted to this very 
swagger individual 
as well as to this 
precise period of 
costume. More- 
over, thiere 
appears to me an 
uncanny connec- 
tion to the family 
tradition of a 
jester’s coat; for 
the Lady Hading- 
ton speaks of this 
embassy party as 
consisting of three 
mignards, three 
dancers, and three 
fools or buffoons, 
designating the 
mignards Lord 
Hay, Sir Henry 
Rich and Sir 
George Goring, 
the dancers, Sir 
Gilbert Hoghton, 
\uchmonty and 
Abercromby, and 
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Fig. a.—Gauntlet of glove of James I. Spence Collection. 
», B.—Glove period of James I. Spence Collection. 

c— ,, Sy a - Ashmolean Museum. 
3 Dh) 3 oe yee In the possession of Mr. A. Clarke Kennedy. 
5» E.—Lace on gloves similar to Fig A 
», F.—Wide braid decoration on dress of Queen of James I. 
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HE sylvan charm of Firle Place, more than any intrinsic 
beauty or archzxological interest, is its distinguishing 
characteristic. Its beautiful park, in which are many 
fine elms, oaks, beeches, sweet chestnuts, limes, ilexes 
and other old trees, including some, such as Scotch firs, of 
an exotic nature, the views of a homely undulating country to the 
north and of the dominating range of downs on the southern 
side—Firle Beacon, 718ft. high, being one of the highest points, 
the tidal waters of the Glynde stream separating it from Cliffe 
Hill, a curiously isolated fragment of the Downs, and Mount 
Caburn, crowned by its circular camp — all these features in 
the peaceful landscape combine to make a perfect setting for 
an ancient historical house. Abundance of game and excellent 
trout fishing enhance these natural and man-made attractions, 
and perhaps partly account for the long continuance in their 
ancient home of the Gages. But though Firle must have always 
seemed a haunt of ancient peace to its noble owners from the 
great Sir John, with his many affairs of State, downwards, yet 
the family has an exceptional record of vigorous personal enter- 
prise and of services rendered to their sovereign and country. 
They have not been stay-at-home folk. 
Sir Edward, the eldest son of the Constable of the Tower, 
Kept great state here, and had the royal license to maintain 
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thirty retainers in his household. He was prominent, like his 
father, in Queen Mary’s reign, but, being a Catholic, retired to 
some extent from active public life soon after Elizabeth’s acces- 
sion. Hisson, Sir John, the first baronet, as has been mentioned, 
married Penelope, third daughter and eventually co-heiress of 
Thomas Darcy, Earl Rivers. Penelope Darcy (the excellent 
butler in showing us her portrait insisted that her name was 
“Penny loaf’) was reputed in those days a great beauty, 
a claim that would not, perhaps, be admitted to-day. At any 
rate, she must have “‘ had a way with her.” In her early teens 
she had three eligible swains at her apron strings—Sir George 
Trenchard, Sir John Gage and Sir William Hervey, and to end 
their quarrels over her she threatened perpetual banishment 
to the first aggressor, but promised that if they would be peace- 
able and patient she would marry each in turn ; and, marvellous 
to relate, her prophetic words came literally to pass! First 
she was wedded to Sir George Trenchard—we have his portrait 
next hers in the Gallery—who left her a very youthful widow 
of seventeen summers. ‘Then she married Sir John Gage, and 
bore him nine children. Finally, the patient Sir William 
Hervey, a collateral ancestor of the Marquess of Bristol, 
was rewarded for his constancy by her marrying him. 
Sir John’s eldest son, Sir Thomas, succeeded him in the 
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baronetcy and the Sussex estates, 
while a third son, Sir Edward, of 
Hengrave Hall, Suffolk, inherited 
the maternal estates, and was created 
a baronet in 1662. The Rokewode- 
Gages are descended from this 
branch. 

In 1695 Sir William Gage, the 
seventh holder of the title, became 
a Protestant. He sat in Parliament 
for Seaford, and on the revival of 
the Order of the Bath was created 
a knight-companion. Dying un- 
married in 1744, the title and 
estate reverted to his kinsman, 
Mr. Joseph Gage, son of the 
second baronet. It is recorded— 
and this is important for our pur- 
)se—that Sir William rebuilt, or 
r-modelled, Firle Place. This 
ould be somewhere between 1727 
1d 1744, and the style of house, 
\, th its general resemblance to a 
} ench chateau, its stone walls, 
{ mal windows, hipped roofs and 
© emer windows, quite agrees with 
t| date, although not of the 
¢ lity typically associated with 
e ly Georgian. Its style can be 
s ficiently gathered from the views 
o the north front given last week. 

The dining-room (Fig. 4) is a 
« :nified, yet comfortable, room, 
s der in taste, excellent in propor- 
t ns and refined in detail. It is a 
\ de oblong in plan, with an ante- 
camber at each end, open to the 
rain room save for the Ionic 
lumns and pilasters and the 
coving of the ceiling which rises 
rom them (Fig. 3). The pedi- 
mented doorway conducts from the 
hall, which was illustrated last week. 
Framed into the walls are full-length 
canvases of Gages and others. 
Thus, on the left of the fireplace is 
General Thomas Gage, who com- 
manded, as their colonel, the 
22nd Regiment of Foot. At the 
commencement of the American 
war of independence he was sent 
out as Commander-in-chief of His 
Majesty’s forces, amounting in 
May, 1775, to nearly 10,000 men— 
a wholly inadequate force to con- 
tend with a united and determined 
people in a vast country. His 
want of success reflects no discredit 
on this gallant soldier, who was 
recalled after the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill. He lived till 1788. Facing 
him, on the right of the fireplace, 
is Lady Eardley (Margaret Kemble), 
the friend and correspondent of 
George Washington, said to be 
painted by Martin, but very much 
in the style of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
~a tall and willowy figure, grace- 
fully posed. Her husband, Lord 
Eardley, by Reynolds, is on the 
same wall; but in the ante-room 
to the right we have, on the end 
wall, under a handsome frame with 
a broken pediment and shield of 
arms, the half-length seated figure 
of William Hale Gage, created a 
peer of the United Kingdom, as 
Baron Gage of Firle, with remainder 
to his nephew and heir-presumptive, 
Major-General Henry Gage. 

Over the handsome Sicilian 
marble fireplace is the circular 
picture, set in a charming gilt and 
enriched mirror-frame, of the beau- 
tiful Benedicta Maria Hall, wife of 
Thomas, first Viscount Gage (Fig.6). 
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Copyright 6.—THE DINING-ROOM FIREPLACE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
The portrait is that of Benedicta Hall, wife of the first Viscount Gage. 
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It is on the first floor and occupies the east side over the entrance archway. 


He was the elder son of Mr. Joseph Gage, son of the second 
baronet, to whom the Firle estate and title had reverted on 
the death of Sir William, the first Protestant baronet and seventh 
holder of the title. Joseph’s second son, also a Joseph, was a 
man of roving temperament and great ambition. He made and 
lost a huge fortune in France, in 1719, over the Missisippi 
scheme. Going thence to Spain, he gained such credit and 
influence that, in 1727, he obtained a royal patent for ‘‘ working 
and draining all the gold mines in Old Spain, and fishing for 
all wrecks on the coasts of Spain and the Indies.” His good 





8.—MARBLE-TOPPED SIDE TABLE IN THE HALL. 


Circa 


success in these romantic ventures led the King of Spain to 
present him with a valuable silver mine, together with the title 
of count, and subsequently to appoint him commander-in- 
chief of the army in Lombardy, with the title of Grandee of 
Spain of the first class. From the King of Naples, also, he 
received honours and a large pension. 

The elder of Joseph Gage’s sons, the Thomas above 
mentioned, was advanced to the peerage of Ireland in 1720 as 
Viscount Gage, and performed a service to the State in 
detecting and exposing the fraudulent sale of the Derwentwater 
estate (forfeited to the Crown on the 
Earl’s attainder for treason); and for 
this act, on which he had expended 
much money and effort, he received 
formal thanks of the House of 
Commons in 1732. He sat as MI 
for Tewkesbury and was a verderer of 
the Forest of Dean, being also a Felloy 
of the Royal Society, and devoted « 
scientific research. 

The lady on the left of the dining 
room doorway from the hall is Elizabet 
Gideon, wife of the second Lord Gag: 
and her husband’s portrait fills th 
opposite panel, while the adjoinin 
picture on the return wall is of 5S: 
William Hale Gage, Admiral of th 
Blue, the youngest son of Gener: 
Gage. Born in 1777, he entered th 
Navy in 1789, in the Bellona, guard 
ship at Portsmouth. He afterward 
served on the Home, West India an 
Mediterranean stations, and in 179 
was appointed acting lieutenant of th: 
Minerva, with forty-two guns anc 
286 men, in which capacity he showec 
great zeal and gallantry against the 
Spanish fleet. On December 2oth, 1796. 
he was instrumental in capturing the 
Sabina of forty guns, and defeated the 
Matilda of thirty-four guns; and for 
these exploits he received the highest 
praise from Nelson. He was present 


1730. at the battle off Cape St. Vincent, and 
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‘afterwards showed great bravery in the 


capture of the French corvette, La 


.Mutine, of Vera Cruz. Promoted to 


commander and captain, soon after- 
wards he took command of the Terpsi- 
chore, of thirty-two guns, and helped 
to seize several’ French vessels lying 
at Tunis. In 1799 he served at the 
blockade of Malta. After many other 
exploits and appointments he was 
elevated in 1821 to the rank of rear- 
admiral, and continued on active service 
till 1837, in which year he was made 
vice-admiral, and a full admiral in 1846, 
having served from 1842 on the Board 
of Admiralty. -Firle Place may well be 
proud of having sheltered this long line 
of statesmen, soldiers, sailors: and men 
of affairs. 

The drawing-room contains a fine 
picture by Reynolds, of General Skinner 
and his little daughter holding some 
bunches of cherries in her lap and hand 
(Fig. 10). Most likely by the same 
painter, there is a good, full-length 
portrait of Sir William Gage, Knight of 
the Bath. On the right of the fireplace 
is one of the duplicate paintings—pro- 
bably both copies of Helbein’s original 
—of the great: Sir John Gage in his 
Garter robes, with the inscription already 
given referring to his, offices and 
services to the State. 

In the boudoir is a portrait of one 
of the male Gages of Charles I’s reign ; 
there are also a noteworthy “‘ Deposition 
from the Cross,” and an “‘ Assumption ” 
by Guido Reni, besides miniatures and 
modern pictures of varying merit. 

Architecturally, the outer hall 
(Fig. 2), containing the grand staircase, 
is, perhaps, the finest feature in. the 
internal design of the house.. It belongs 
to the late Georgian period .and_ retains 
a simple but effectively ‘ornamented 
plaster ceiling, with a coved: cornice 
and panelled enrichments, framing 
various family portraits, among which 
is the other impressive picture of Sir 
John Gage in his Garter robes. Here 
also are two Carolean Gages in armour, 
a Restoration worthy in a full-bottomed 
wig and other seventeenth and 
eighteenth century portraits. The 
staircase, with its heavy balustrading, 
handrail and newels, enriched with com- 
position ornaments, from its spacious 
planning alone is very imposing; in 
fact, the whole presents an excellent 
illustration of a fine effect produced at 
comparatively slight cost. The staircase 
is only of deal, painted, and the ceiling 
and mural enrichments (Fig. 1), excellent 
though they are in design and execution, 
are only plaster and stucco. The illus- 
trations give an admirable notion of 
the solidity and scale of this work, and 
there is a glimpse of a peculiarly graceful 
console table, marble-topped, with a 
central mask, shell ornaments and swags 
of fruit and flowers, which also appears 
on a larger scale in Fig. 8. 

The boudoir is entered from the 
landing at the head of the staircase, 
and through it one passes to the gallery, 
which occupies the entire length of the 
east front, and is carried over the 
carriage entrance, shown last week. The 
view of this noble room (Fig. 7), looking 
south, shows the recessed triple window, 
with central circular head that appears 
externally, the fine fireplace of Parian 
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9.—‘ INTERIOR OF A DUTCH KITCHEN,” BY JASPER VANHOOK. 


10.— GENERAL SKINNER AND HIS DAUGHTER.” 


marble set in a shallow recess, and the valuable eighteenth additions to this very charming and finely proportioned gallery. 
century chairs and tables. The curtained opening at the far Its walls are hung with notable pictures by old masters, 
end gives a peep into the boudoir. The ceiling enrichments. known and unknown, the end next the boudoir being devoted 
of carton pierre, and the parquet floor are comparatively modern _to family portraits, devotional pictures and others, classical 
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and historical. Among these may be mentioned the very 
interesting portraits of the bold men who in succession aspired 
to the fascinating Penelope Darcy. Sir George Trenchard 
of Wolverton, in a white costume with a brilliant crimson 
robe, Sir John Gage, her second husband, and Sir William 
Harvey, her third. On the same wall (on the right in 
the view) are Sir Kenelm Digby, an early seventeenth 
century courtier, from the original by Van Dyck, Lady 
Ogle, and Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, by Koeller. 
Right. and left of the fireplace recess are the very 
ugly unflattering presentments, on enormous canvases, of 
George III and Queen Charlotte. -Was the Queen really so 
excessively plain? Between these, over the mantelpiece, is 
the very fine genre picture in a characteristic contemporary 
frame entitled, “Interior of a Dutch Kitchen” (Fig. 9), 
painted by “Jasper Vanhook, Anwirpe,” according to the 
inscription in the left hand corner. The blowsy, good-natured 
cook, her sly scullion, and the wanton litter of game, fruits and 
vegetables are rendered with all the sympathy and fidelity of 
the Dutch school. 

On the opposite wall are two very singular nude subjects ; 
and at the southern end a Holy Family, a man in a russet gown, 
meditating over a large book, and a portrait of a seventeenth 
century Cardinal ; while at the end of the room, left and right 
of the entrance from the boudoir, are to be seen (Fig. 7), a 
Diana and Cupid, and a Virgin and Child, with John the 
Baptist and St. Elizabeth. These, with family portraits of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and one or two 
landscapes, sum up a very interesting collection of pictures, 
which derive much of their value from the ancient and historical 
home in which they are housed. There are, besides, many 
priceless manuscripts, family diaries, and other heirlooms. 
The village of West Firle, which has several picturesque 
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houses in its winding lanes, has always shared the fortunes of 
the Gages and is bound to the family by ties of interest and 
sentiment ; so also the ancient parish church and churchyard, 
in which so many of the departed great ones rest side by side 
with their poorer neighbours. Besides the fine alabaster tomb 
of Sir John Gage and the Lady Phillippa, and the monuments 
and brasses, earlier and later, in the Gage chapel, there is a 
curious ‘“‘ shroud ” brass to Lady Mary Howard, who died in 
1638, which presents a problem at present awaiting solution, 
viz., as to how a member of the noble house at Arundel should 
be lying here at Firle. One can only hazard a guess that 
an alliance was contemplated, or even a betrothal had taken 
place, between this lady and a member of the other Catholic 
family, but that its consummation was interrupted by her 
death, or his. 

The clipped yew hedge, some 15ft. in height, that separates 
the churchyard on its eastern side from the park, is a beautiful 
feature ; so also is the footpath, bounded by yew hedges and 
trees, that leads from the tower entrance to the village—a perfect 
lovers’ walk. The thirteenth century tower arch and south 
doorway, the wide-splayed lancets and piscina in the 
chancel, the graceful chancel arch and nave arcades of early 
fourteenth century work, and the beautiful “‘ flowing ” Decorated 
tracery of the east window in the south aisle, which retains 
some of its coeval painted glass, are all replete with architectural 
and antiquarian interest. 

One may conclude with the pious wish that, spite of the 
changing times, there may always be Gages at Firle, and that 
the ancient glories of the place and the church may ever 
be maintained. Epicures and fruit lovers, by the way, 
shouid thank Sir William Gage, of Hengrave Hall, for 
introducing that excellent variety of plum, called after him the 
greengage. PHILIP MAINWARING JOHNSTON. 





THE EARL OF 


HE present Earl and his late brother hunted all the 
South Notts country, but for the present season the 
South Notts country has been formed into a separate 
Hunt, which practically hunts over the old country 
as it was before additional ground was taken in. 
\ great part of the then neglected Derbyshire district was 
redeemed for foxhunting by Colonel Kolleston and Mr. 
Cooper. 


It is this country, with some additions, over which 


HARRINGTON’S 


the present Lord Harrington’s hounds hunt foxes. Lord 
Petersham carries the horn, and he has Fred Earp to act as 
kennel huntsman and to turn hounds to him. In the late Earl’s 
time the pack was brought from the kennels at Gedling by 
train to West Hallam or Breadsall. This part of the country 
borders on the Meynell and is very similar to that country. 
The enclosures are grass, and, although fences come quickly, 
they are practicable enough. The type of fence may be seen 





ON BREADSALL MOOR: 


LORD PETERSHAM, 


M.F.H. 
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THE OLDEST MEMBER, MR. R. S. PIGGIN, STILL ABLE TO SHOW THE WAY. 
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in the sketch of one of 
the heavy-weights of 
the Hunt showing the 
way. But, as the pack 
works upwards towards 
the hills moorland, 
stone walls often are 
to be met with; 
indeed, in no less than 
three of our sketches 
we notice that the 
horses are leaping stone 
walls. Those who have 
hunted in a_— wall 
country know that, as 
far as the rider is con- 
cerned, there is much 
to be said for stone 
walls. To begin with, 
we always, or nearly 
always, know what is 
the other side of a 
wall. Ifa horse makes 
a mistake it is often 
the wall that comes 
down and not the 
horse. Hunters accus- 
tomed to stone walls 
become very clever at 
them and seldom make 
mistakes. The disad- 
vantage of this kind of 
fence is that they are 
tiring to riders. Horses 
take off close under 
the wall and, rising almost perpendicularly, pitch down 
steeply on the other side. | know no stiffness like that 
which follows on a day over the walls. Then the stones 
cut horses about, unless the rider has good hands. I used 
to note when I hunted in that part of the Duke of Beaufort’s 
country in which the fields are divided by stone walls that 
some riders cut their horses about much more than others. 
My own experience was that the more one left a horse’s head 
alone the less trouble the walls gave. This was all right with 
horses that knew their business, but novices in a stone wall 
country need stronger handling, for they are apt at first to take 
off too soon, in which case they often hit the wall-all round, 
even if they do not fall. The ‘‘ oldest member’s”’ horse in the 
sketch knows exactly how to land; the Master’s hunter how to 
take off. Neither look in the least like hitting themselves. 
The sketch of the field waiting while Horsley Carrs (not far from 
Breadsall) is drawn is a very good one. The sketch shows one 
side of the covert, but the Carrs is a low-lying covert of con- 
siderable extent, with rough natural covert, which affords good 
going, is easy to keep quiet, and is beloved of stout, wild foxes. 
Horsley takes a good deal of drawing, but it is a certain find. 
The Breadsall district is a great resource for the Hunt, 
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MR. RICHARDSON TO THE FORE. 


for there are several coverts—Chaddesden, Hay’s Wood and 
others—which are scarcely less useful than the Carr. We 
notice several veterans among the followers, but Lord Harrington’s 
Hunt has always been rather noted for its elderly followers. The 
late Master carried the horn and rode up to his hounds long 
after many men have taken to a bath-chair and the chimney 
corner. The late Mr. Henry Boden rode as straight as ever 
up to the day of his death; he was, I think, over seventy. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the best receipt for a 
long innings in the hunting field is to play polo. Both the 
late Lord Harrington and Mr. Boden were keen polo players. 
I think that there is a real reason for this, because the polo 
player keeps his condition all the year round. I am sure that 
the habit, which many of us by choice or necessity fall into, 
of having an easy summer and then more or less suddenly 
plunging into the full days, long hours and fatigues of hunting 
is bad for nerves, heart and digestion. Polo players, cavalry 
soldiers and farmers seem to provide the bulk of those wonderful 
veterans of the hunting field whose skill and judgment we envy, 
while we admire their pluck. 

How much worth while the sport may and can be in this 
country we may be permitted to call on memory and a hunting 





AT HORSLEY CARRS. 
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diary to show. Some twenty years ago the hounds met on the 
Meynell border. The diary does not say where the fixture was, 
but I know we trotted off some distance to draw Brookhill 
Gorse. The diary notes how well some of that year’s (1897) 
entry drew, and the hounds of the year and the previous entry 
had a good deal of Belvoir Dancer blood. They pushed their 
fox up keenly; got out of covert quickly. This fox went to 
ground, but the second one from the same covert was as bold 
a fox as I ever saw. He was rather dark coloured. I used to 
note these things then, because some older friend told me that 
the best foxes were nearly always dark. I remember that the 
pace was capital; that we got among the collieries and tram- 
lines; and I have a note about the way hounds hunted 
through these obstacles. They never checked until they had 
passed the colliery. Then a single cast put them right, 
scent held well, and the fox was marked to ground in a drain 


THE DIVERSIONS 


Sir Roger de Coverley and Other Literary Pieces, by Sir J. G. 
Frazer. (Macmillan.) 

OST of us regard great scholars with a certain awe. 

One is apt to figure them as constantly brooding 

over deep and mighty thoughts and living in a world 

apart from ordinary men. As a matter of fact, 

there is nothing so charming as learning in a playful 
mood. If something of the aroma of letters tinctures it, so 
much the better. It is like sunlight playing on deep water. 
One is always seeing the brilliancies and the reflections, but 
ever and anon catching a glimpse of the profoundest under- 
current. Sir James Frazer in a light mood seeks out the 
company of a man who is the most attractive character in the 
pages of any essayist, Sir Roger de Coverley. To match him 
it is necessary to go to the realms of fiction, and we do not 
know that even Uncle Toby, Parson Adams, the Vicar of 
Wakefield, the Baron of Bradwardine or even ‘Touchstone 
appeals as much to the sense of humour and humanity as does 
the Knight of Worcestershire. Sir James Frazer writes no 
formal discourse or analysis of Addison’s creation. He loves 
more to get into Sir Roger’s company and nvent new adven- 
tures for him in the reign of Queen Anne ; that is to say, the 
time when wits met in coffee houses, the toasts of the town 
wore patches on their faces, the Earl of Mohun and the other 
Mohawks played “ old Harry ” with the watchman, and the 
world went very well with them all. His excursion takes 
the shape of a visit to Coverley Hall, where he found certain 
unpublished records of the knight—at least, that is what he 
calls them—which, with a fine modesty, he submits to the 
reader. The first of these begins abruptly with the sentence, 
“The club was fast breaking up,” and thus we are introduced 
to a disaster of almost equal magnitude, the marriage of Will 
Honeycomb. Poor Will! It was too bad of Sir James, even 
in jest, to mate the faded beau, the battered rake with a 
blowzy milkmaid. How can we imagine it? He whose 
youthful joy was to lurk with other young bloods in an alley, 
waiting for the watchman whom, when they saw him coming 
down the dark street with his lantern, they bounced out upon, 
knocked him down, held his head, spluttering and swearing, under 
the pump. Or, to take another instance, he formed one of a 
party when the same young bloods made a ring round a pursy cit 
in Cheapside and pinked him behind with their toasting forks. 
No wonder that the tears ran down the old beau’s withered 
cheeks at the thought of it. We almost hear him exclaiming : 
“Ah! that was something like life, different from those 
damned turnip-tops!” He is recalling these and many other 
performances of his gay youth when he is suddenly recalled 
to the stern realities of life by a shrill voice calling out, 
“* William! William!’ It is Mrs. Honeycomb.” A little 
too much in the style of the twentieth century fldneur, but 
near enough to the Queen Anne wit to give us a hearty laugh. 
That is just the gentle criticism that we would pass on the other 
sketches. ‘They are genuine fun, but Addison would not have 
put in so much point and climax. Sir Roger, like another 
Don Quixote, going to the rescue of a woman of the town, 
a common trullion whom Lord Mohun and Captain Macartney 
were basting, is excellent, but of to-day. “ If—if any of you 
d-d-dare to touch this—this lady, by God! Ill run him through 
the body,” is quite in the style of Cervantes and the surrender 
of the Mohawks and the exclamation of one of them, “ Why, 
it’s Sir Roger de Coverley! Gentlemen, form line for the 
dance—Sir Roger de Coverley!” is in the style of Barrie 


at his best. Every lover of the old knight—and who is not 
included in that category ?—will, in spite of anything we have 
said, rejoice utterly in the great scholar’s resurrection of him. 
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just short of Shaw’s Wood, which had undoubtedly been {pic 
point. I recollect that it was a cold, damp day and that we 
dug the fox. 

I have been over the same country since, and it is of 
the Meynell character; grass pastures and easy fences.W What 
brought this back to me was the fine sketch by the artist 
of the ‘ Return from Hunting,” with a colliery in the distance 
The darkening sky, the leg-weary horses (the horse on the 
off-side is clearly kicking the stones out of his way, but with that 
long rein and well-laid shoulder he may stumble from weariess 
but will never fall). Somehow the couple look as if they had 
ridden a long way, and this side of the country is wide for m iny 


people. There was once a couple who had twenty miles to ride 
home. When they reached home they were engaged. ‘ Why 
did you propose?” ‘‘ Well, you see, it was an awfully ono 
ride, so I had nothing else to say.” eS 





OF A SCHOLAR 


The “ Quest of the Gorgon’s Head ”’ deals with a myth that 
would have appealed to William Morris, and Morris could 
not have told the story more effectively. The author of 
““She” never produced a passage more splendidly sensa- 
tional than that which describes the victory of Perseus. 

The glowing lava scorched his naked feet; its fierce lustre 
blinded him : the stunning roar of the volcano battered his ears like 
the blows of a giant’s hammer ; its burning hail pelted him like drops 
of molten lead ; but up he sped. And now he was under the crag; 
now his hand was twining in the Gorgon’s snaky locks; he felt the 
clammy serpents coiling about his arm, he heard their horrid hiss. 
But his sword was up, and the next moment he held, with averted eyes, 
the Gorgon’s head in his hand. But hark, O hark! A sound as of 
the crack of doom is heard, such sound as clashing suns and bursting 
stars shall make in the final catastrophe of the universe. He looks 
up, and right overhead, down from that awful cone that rises sheer 
above him, he sees a fiery surge, an avalanche of flame rushing with 
the speed of a torrent to overwhelm him. Terror-stricken, but still 
grasping the fatal head by its snaky hair, he turned and fled. 


More serious, but equally enjoyable from another point 
of view, is the fine and sympathetic study of William Cowper. 
No one has placed the man before us so skilfully and naturally. 
Sir James Frazer makes us see Cowper exactly as he must have 
been, and surely he was a bundle of moods and prejudices 
unparalleled. Most people have forgotten the gaiety of Cowper’s 
youth, when he and Edward Thurlow, afterwards Lord 
Chancellor, passed their days from morning to night at the 
house of Cowper’s uncle, Ashley Cowper, afterwards Clerk 
of the Parliaments, a dapper little man in a white hat with 
a yellow lining. But he was not the attraction. The two 
young men were heartily in love with his daughters, Harriet 
and Theodora, with whom the poet and future Lord Chancellor 
passed their days “ giggling and making giggle.” His kinsman 
did not like the thought of Cowper marrying his daughter, 
and managed to bring about a separation. He seems to have 
forgotten all about her, as a man threatened with diseases, 
mental and physical, might well be forgiven for forgetting ; 
but those happy hours shaped the further course of the girl’s 
life. She remained ever true to her lover and eventually died 
unmarried. A passage we very much like in this biographical 
study is that describing Cowper’s mother. He lost her when 
he was six years old, she dying in 1737, at the age of thirty-four, 
in giving birth to his brother John ; but fifty-two years after, 
when he received her portrait, he could answer to the fidelity 
to the likeness, and there are no lines of his more highly charged 
with feeling than those beginning : 

O that those lips had language! Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I saw thee last. 

A very different personality is that of William Robertson 
Smith, best known, perhaps, as the extremely able editor «! 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” The present writer has hear 
some of the most distinguished contributors to this work te’! 
that Robertson Smith seemed to know every man’s speci: 
subject as well as he knew it himself, and Sir James Frazer 
confirms this absolutely. 

He seemed then to me, as I believe he must have seemed to mo-t 
of the contributors, an absolutely ideal editor of such a work. The 
range and exactness of his knowledge were such as, in the course of 
a life mostly spent at the Universities, I have never known equalled 
or even approached. The lightning-like rapidity and penetration 
of his mind, which led him straight to the heart of a subject through 
a maze of bewildering details, were also, in my experience, unique, 
and did at least as much as his immense learning to fit him for carrying 
through the press a work which aims at being a clear and compre- 
hensive summary of human knowledge. 

In Scotland the name of Robertson Smith continues to be 
widely known as the victim of one of those heresy hunts whic! 
were of frequent occurrence among the Presbyterians. 
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Sir James returns to his lighter vein in a delightful little 
paper on French and English chivalry. The examples 
are taken mostly from the fourteenth century, which means, of 
course, that Froissart is made good use of. The spirit of it will be 
very apparent from the last two or three sentences, which we copy : 

The very name of France is a sound to stir our blood as with the 
blast of a trumpet. ‘To borrow the proud words inscribed over the 
palace of Versailles, we join the whole civilized world in a tribute of 
heartfelt affection and admiration 

A toutes les gloires de la France. 
The book is one to give equal delight to the learned and 


to the unlearned. 





CANON ELLACOMBE. 
Henry Nicholson Ellacombe. A Memoir. Edited by Arthur W. 
Hill. (Country Lire Library, 1os. 6d. net.) 

CANON ELLACOMBE was a man of many parts—traveller, musician 
and scholar—but it is in association with his garden at Bitton that 
his name is best known. Seldom has it been the fortune of one indivi- 
dual to exert on gardening in this country an influence so wide and so 
beneficent as that wielded by the late Canon Ellacombe of Bitton. 
It is worth recording that, while the late Canon died at the advanced 
age of ninety-four, his father, the previous Vicar of Bitton, was writing 
on matters relating to the garden when he (the father) was ninety-two. 
They were two of the great master gardeners of the world, and the 
Vicarage garden at Bitton was the home of rare and interesting plants 
from many corners of the earth. The compilation of the Memoir 
now before us is mainly the joint work of Mr. A. W. Hill and Mr. 
W.]. Bean. Interesting contributions are also made by Miss Willmott, 
Mr. Wollaston, Mr. Elwes, Mr. Bowles, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Sir 
W.'T. Thiselton-Dyer and Sir David Prain. ‘The account of the Canon’s 
travels has been drawn up from his own diaries, and this is certainly 
one of the most interesting features of the book. Commenting in his 
diary on a journey to the Alps, he wrote : ‘‘ June is certainly a good month 
tor Switzerland ; it is cold in the higher parts and that must be provided 
for ; but it is far the best month for the majority of flowers. ‘The hotels 
are not crowded, there is no dust, and there are no flies.’’ His accounts 
of the searches for Aquilegia alpina, Genista horrida and Rhododendron 
ferrugineum are particularly interesting to the plant collector. We 
should like to know more of the blue pzony referred to in the following 
passage : “ I cannot describe the beauty of the position of La Mortola 
or the charms of the house. Of course it is all more or !ess marble, 
but from Sir Thomas’ Jong intercourse with China it is full of all sorts 
of interesting things from China and Japan (including two sets of lovely 
Chinese drawings of flowers—among them a rich blue tree pxony— 
which the Chinese Ambassador assures Sir Thomas is a reality but 
very rare).” Among the old-world roses at Bitton, one Rosa Hemi- 
spherica was a special favourite; its English name is the Yellow 
Cabbage, though it has no relationship to the better known red cabbage 
rose. It was a great favourite with the old rose-growers, though, 
as it requires a hotter sun than it usually finds in this country, the 
flowers seldom open completely. But even in its half-open state 
it was a favourite with the Dutch painters, and the Canon speaks of 
its grand appearance on his wall when there were “‘ nearly two hundred 
blooms more or less opened. Really a grand sight.”” Canon Ellacombe’s 
last literary production was a series of papers upon the flowers of Milton. 
He used to say that it was not such a congenial task to him as the flowers 
of Shakespeare had been, because Milton had not the same knowledge 
of plants. The late Canon held that no garden could flourish which 
was not constantly giving. Of liberality he writes: “‘ I have no sym- 
pathy with the feeling of satisfaction in being the sole possessor of a 
rare plant. I hold it true economy to divide and distribute as much 
as possible, for the selfish owner of the rarity will often find himself 
rightly punished by losing his one plant and then not knowing where 
to look for it again.”” This is a book of pleasant memories, with delight- 
ful references to plants scattered here and there throughout its pages. 


Music and Letters. (The Wessex Press, Taunton, 3s. 6d.) 

THERE are five articles in the new quarterly, Music and Letters, which 
really justify its existence. These are “On Listening to Music,” 
‘““The Future of English Song,’ ‘‘ Words to Music,” “‘ Old Keyed 
Instruments ” and‘ Sailor Shanties.’’ The most important is Mr. Clutton 
Brock’s article ‘‘On Listening to Music.” It is most illuminating 
to both professionals and amateurs. ‘There is no pose about it whatever 
(a very rare thing in an article of this kind), and if all concert-goers 
were to listen in the same simple spirit, their appreciation would be 
bound to grow and they would come to understand as well as appreciate 
what they were listening to. It is to be hoped that Mr. Clutton Brock 
will write in future numbers. Mr. Plunket Greene’s subject is almost 
ancient history, but he treats it like a physician diagnosing a case and 
putting his hand on the cause of illness. It would be an ideal state of 
things to come to a generation of performers who would be satisfied 
to give audiences good music without worrying about their own persona! 
success ! But if the music 7s good, and if an artist really enjoys perform- 
ing it, an audience cannot help enjoying itself. We shall look forward 
to Mr. Greene’s next article. Mrs. Woodhouse tells us most interesting 
things about the instrument she has almost made her own, giving us 
not only its history but also very detailed information about the music 
written for it. Her writing comes rather perilously near an encyclo- 
pedia article, but perhaps that can hardly be helped, seeing what the 
subject is. ‘ Sailor Shanties,’” by R. R. Terry, is most instructive. 
It is so good to hear of the really beautiful and rhythmic tunes: which 
our sailors have almost as an inheritance from the sea. The writer 
was certainly ignorant of their beauty until he read and saw examples 
of these “‘ shanties.” ‘‘ Words to Music ”’ fully. justifies its inclusion. 
It makes, perhaps, a complement of Mr. Plunket Greene’s essay and 
should be read most carefully by composers and singers alike. Cecil 
Forsyth is a writer from whom something bigger might be expected. 
His little tale with its moral is certainly of vital importance to music 
itself. But from this great fount of musical knowledge we may surely 
hope to see something in these pages in the near future? Bernard 
Shaw’s article will do Elgar more harm than good. He makes Elgar 
the true successor to Beethoven. He almost suggests that one reason 
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why Elgar must be one of the immortals is because he has never been 
taught harmony or counterpoint. One wonders whether Bernard Shaw 
knows how exhaustively Beethoven studied both these subjects before 
he began composing, and how, in spite of the fact that Bach may never 
have “* been taught ” counterpoint, yet he studied it all his life? In 
fact, Bach might be called counterpoint itself. A man who wishes to 
place Elgar on a pinnacle is not going to succeed in doing so by ignorant 
remarks about Brahms. Whatever Brahms may or may not have been, 
he certainly was neither a ‘‘ musical sensualist” nor an “* incoherent 
voluptuary.”” “ Music in Country Churches” tells one very little 
indeed. Perhaps the title is wrong! The article reads rather like a 
provincial organist’s adjudication on a competition among a few country 
churches. It is not important enough for inclusion in a really first-rate 
journal, and seems to show that the writer has an axe to grind regarding 
the particular manner in which ‘“‘ Amens ” are to be uttered. ‘Uhere 
is quite a good deal about performers and performances, but hardly 
a word about the music performed. Surely the music matters quite 
as much as the performance. One was a little disappointed at first, 
because of the hope that every article would be first-rate, but in spite 
of one or two weak points it is a very good first number. It ought not 
to be difficult to live up to, and if it really does improve, we shall at 
last have in England a truly important musical paper, the want of which 
has been felt for so many years. One of the most hopeful signs fot 
its future is contained in its editorial : ‘‘ In music, and in this country, 
there are more minds that think than voices that allow themselves to be 
heard. Let us hear some of these thinkers.’’ This is certainly a seed 
from which great things may grow. One other thing has occurred to me 
—that is the price. We know the cost of everything is terrible at the present 
time, but there are other musical papers in which really important articles 
are appearing, by great musicians and by well known writers on musical 
matters, which can be bought for less than half the price. It is true 
that these articles appear almost as islands in a barren sea, and that the 
papers themselves are ‘“‘ got up ” in a cheap way and are usually owned 
by a music-publishing firm, who use them to a great extent in order 
to advertise their publications ; but though these very facts put Music 
and Letters on an altogether different plane, yet one is afraid that if it 
does not find its feet almost at once both in achievement and circulation, 
it may have a very, very severe struggle to keep its head above water. 
It certainly has an editor who may be the envy of any other musical 
publication, and we wish Music and Letters and its editor great success 
and every possible support. 


Wanderings and Memories, With Illustrations by the Author and 

from Photographs, by J. G. Millais. (Longmans, Green, 16s.). 
AN account of the wanderings and a collection of memories of such a 
man as Mr. Millais cannot fail to be of interest, for if, as he says, in his 
preface, “‘ variety is the spice of life,” his own years have been well 
seasoned. He has travelled much among the untrodden ways and some- 
thing of their fragrance clings about all his pages. In the present volume 
he ranges from his early shooting experiences to Iceland, Africa, the 
Lofoden Islands, Hammerfest, Scottish salmon fishing, deer stalking at 
Tralar, together with many interesting accounts of animals and birds, 
particularly ducks, and anecdotes and reminiscences of people. One 
of the best chapters in the book is devoted to that mighty hunter, 
Arthur Neumann and his sad end. ‘The psychical experiences connected 
with his death are among the strangest on record. Lovers of the grue- 
some will read Mr. Millais’ own ghostly experience with a genuine thrill. 
We are glad to meet our old friend ‘‘ Jet,” in the earlier chapters, and 
no doubt many schoolboys fortunate enough to have been given the 
book as a Christmas present, will endeavour to emulate the author’s 
skill with a ‘“ tweaker.”’ It must be quite unique to see so many as 
twenty roedeer together in Scotland, but such was Mr. Millais’ experience 
in 1881. He was fortunate enough to kill three adult bucks before the, 
were out of shot. He is doubtful as to woodcock carrying their young 
and is inclined to disregard evidence on the point unless the observer 
has actually seen the parent bird pick up its offspring. Mr. George 
Brooksbank gives such evidence in the “‘ Scottish Naturalist,” pages 95 
and 96, the only instance within the present writer’s knowledge, bevond 
that quoted by Mr. Millais. The author is an exceptionally fine rifle 
shot and the fact that he can kill stags at 3ooyds. will not, it is to be hoped, 
encourage novices to attempt similar feats. They are more likely to 
wound than to kill. Whether he is engaged in describing a duel with 
roughs armed with catapults, the killing of salmon on his beloved 
Murthly water, landing big trout in Iceland, hunting lions in Africa, 
or knocking down inebriated and. quarrelsome seamen while discharging 
his duties as British Vice-Consul, Mr. Millais always writes with humour 
and keen observation. It is to these qualities, coupled with his skill as 
an artist, that his success is due. Of the drawings which illustrate the 
present work, the frontispiece is perhaps the best. It represents some 
bull elephants walking up to Arthur Neumann. They were within 
royds. of him before they turned. here is an excellent photograph 
of moose horns beautifully illustrated with hunting scenes of North 
America by the author. In conclusion, we can only say that all those who 
have known the call of the wild will find old memories reawakened : 
those who have not, will wish they had. 


The Vanished Pomps of Yesterday, by Lord Frederick Hamilton. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 12s.) 
THE name of the British diplomat who here recounts some ot his 
reminiscences and impressions was at first withheld from the public. It 
was not, however, difficult to make a shrewd guess at the identity of the 
youth of twenty who went on a special mission to Rome before proceeding 
to Berlin in the ’seventies as Attaché. But that is no matter. The point 
for the reader is that here is a delightful, rambling story of amazingly 
diversified adventures in almost every quarter of the world. Berlin 
Paris, Petrograd, Tokyo, Paraguay, Rio, Lisbon, have, all of them, been 
his sojourning places at one time or another, and of all of them he has 
a wealth of stories that fascinate now by their thrill of adventure and 
now by their intimate picture of the life at Court—above and below 
stairs. Our author has, too, descriptive powers that will evoke the 
admiration if not the envy of the journalist. His pictures of Wagner in 
Mme. Schleinitz’s szion or bear-hunting in Russia are as vivid as they 
are entertaining. ‘There is no room for quotation here, though one is 
tempted to transcribe the story of the author, taking tea with six ladies 
clad in nothing but a red plush table cover ! ‘ 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


GROWING VOLUME OF SALES 


HE volume of business to be trans- 
acted in the next few weeks is growing 
apace. One of the largest of the 
landed estates for immediate sale is 
Sir Kenelm Cayley’s Allerston and 
Ebberston property, of 7,500 acres, in 
the North Riding of Yorkshire. Ebberston 
Hall is included in the sale, with the grouse 
moor of 2,800 acres, twenty-two principal 
farms and a large tract of rich arable lowland. 
There will be over 100 lots, if the property 
comes under the hammer, and the present 
arrangement is that it shall, at Scarborough, 
on Thursday, February 26th, the auctioneers 
being Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 
The residue of the Gawsworth and Bosley 
estates, after private sales to the tenants, will 
be submitted to auction by the same firm, at 
Macclesfield, on Thursday next, in about 
eighty lots, embracing an area of 4,560 acres, 
and producing £6,000 a year, exclusive of the 
residence in hand. Lord Harrington, the 
owner, has met the requirements of the sitting 
tenants in every possible way, as shown in the 
reports which have appeared in previous 
issues of Country Lire. Other notable 
properties in the Hanover Square list might be 
mentioned, besides Godmersham Park, the 
Kentish seat, beautiful in itself and beautifully 
situated and full of memories of Jane Austen. 
There are two or three excellent residences in 
or near Town, including Percy Lodge, East 
Sheen, 4} acres, handy for the Ranelagh and 
Roehampton Clubs, to be sold on Thursday, 
February 26th ; a Georgian house at Twicken- 
ham, dating from 1745; Grove House, Roe- 
hampton ; and mansions overlooking the gar- 
dens of Buckingham Palace, and in Portman 
Square. 
THE WENTWORTH ESTATE, 
VIRGINIA WATER. 


MISS" CABRERA has decided to sell her 
§ Wentworth Estate at Virginia Water, 
and has instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley to offer it for sale by auction, in May 
next, as a whole or in lots. It is about 1,760 
acres in extent, abuts on Virginia Water Station 
on the east, and Virginia Water on the north- 
west, and is within about half a mile of Sun- 
ningdale Station on the south-west. The estate 
comprises three large residences- Wentworth, 
Kenwolde and Merlewood, three farms, the 
Roval strawberry gardens, about 500 acres of 
woodland, and the manor of Trotsworth. 


PORT REGIS, ISLE OF THANET. 
HE late Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood’s 

Essex House, Millhurst, Harlow, will be 
sold at Hanover Square on February roth ; 
and, preceding the sale of the furniture on the 
premises, the very imposing mansion in the 
Isle of ‘Thanet, known as Port Regis, over- 
looking Kingsgate Bay, belonging to Colonel 
Colin Campbell, is to be submitted in March. 
The King’s Gate, after which the property is 
named, is in the grounds, which extend to 
about 18 acres. 


FORTHCOMING SALES. 


\ MONG the residential properties to be 
“) dealt with at auction shortly by Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons may be mentioned The 
Hall, Carlton Scroop, Lincs, 73 acres, on 
February 24th. A Salop country house, 
Marche Hall, Westbury, awaits offers, through 
Messrs. Hall, Wateridge and Owen, at Shrews- 
bury, on February 14th. It has about 58 acres 
of land attached to it. Other properties for 
auction shortly are 'Tacolneston Hall, the 
Queen Anne moated mansion, in Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co.’s hands. Some ot 
Messrs. Harrods’ sales are arranged for as far 
ahead as April, a case in point being Afton 
Lodge, Freshwater Bay, a very compact and 
pleasing house standing in 2} acres of grounds 
close to the shore. Roestock Hall, near 
St. Albans, is also for early sale. On Monday 
next Messrs. Gudgeon and Sons are selling 
Wvke Mark and 83 acres at Winchester. 
Swindon Hall and Stoke Orchard,*1,230 acres, 
at Cheltenham will be sold in March by Messrs. 
Constable and Maude. The Wootton Courte- 
nav estate, near Minehead, of the late Lord 
Sherborne, with Dunkerry Beacon, 2,375 acres, 
and Shangton, Leicestershire (Sir Vere Isham’s 
estate) have been privately sold by Messrs. 
Lane, Saville and Co. 


LORD RENDLESHAM’S REASONS FOR 
SELLING. 


LORD RENDLESHAM, whose forthcoming 

sale by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
is to be one of the events of the season, indicated, 
in a speech at a recent luncheon which he gave 
the Suffolk Chamber of Agriculture, his 
reasons for selling the Rendlesham estate. 
He said that he had decided to part with the 
property because the rentals of Suffolk farms 
were no longer on an economic basis, in 
consequence partly of the great increase that 
had taken place in the incidence of tithe and 
the way in which the cost of repairs and 
maintenance had advanced by leaps and bounds. 
Expressions of regret at the impending sever- 
ance of his connection with the estate were 
unanimous and sincere, for more than one 
speaker declared that Lord Rendlesham had 
done much to weld the farming interests in 
Suffolk into a homogeneous whole. 


TWO NOT INSOLUBLE PROBLEMS 
A COUPLE of interesting problems have 


been set the curious in these matters, 
during the last few days, by announcements i 
connection with Town houses. Two houses, 
of no mean distinction, in and abutting upon 
the Mayfair district, have been plainly indicated, 
but without sufficient precision to set specula- 
tion entirely at rest as to which they are. In 
both instances, for reasons which are adequate, 
the interested parties do not, for the moment, 
wish for a specific mention of the properties, 
and they shall, therefore, remain nameless in 
these columns. 

The first we propose to refer to is the 
fine mansion, close by the New University 
Club, to which that now old and always select 
organisation is said to intend to remove. The 
club has been established since the sixties, 
in the building which was specially designed 
for it by Sir Alfred Waterhouse. With know- 
ledge of its accommodation we can testify 
that it is very comfortable, and rather more 
venerable in its arrangements than might be 
expected from a mere computation of its 
sixty years of existence. Turning to an old 
description of the club, written in 1870, we 
find that it is a club ‘‘ mainly for the younger 
members of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge.”’ It was so originally, but time has 
marched on, and the younger members of that 
day are now habituated by very long use of the 
premises in St. James’s Street, and to many of 
them the contemplated severance from their old 
quarters will be a wrench. The New University 
Club building is a rectangular structure of soft. 
frontage to St. James’s Street, and a like front- 
age to Arlington Street, the depth through 
being approximately 14oft., and the site area 
7,000 sq. ft. Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 
are to offer the freehold for sale by auction in 
March. Problem No. 1, then, is what is the 
‘“* famous old mansion close by ”’ to which the 
club is to remove? We have reason to think 
that it is, indeed, very close by, and, if it is 
the one we have in mind, the club may be con- 
gratulated upon being able to transfer to it. 

Problem No. 2 is raised by an announce- 
ment made by Messrs. Mabbett and Edge, 
that they have received instructions to sell by 
private negotiation a Louis XVI mansion in 
Mayfair, with its contents, for £150,000. The 
house holds “ one of the most coveted collec- 
tions of costly and beautiful specimens of works 
of art worthy of comparison with 
the renowned Hertford House exhibits.” It 
has occupied 25 years in its formation, and 
many important pieces were collected by Richard 
Wallace and a friend in Paris. They were 
ultimately left as heirlooms, and acquired by 
the present owner, under the direction of the 
Courts. Amongst other specimens may be 
mentioned the fine old French and English 
furniture, Sévres china, bronzes, Gobelins 
tapestries, pictures, silver, etc. re 


HAMPSHIRE PROPERTIES SOLD. 


A MONG the properties privately sold by 
““ Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker, in the 
last day or two, are Rotherly, a freehold at St. 
Cross, near Winchester. St. Cross is just south 
of the city on the banks of the Itchen. It was 
founded in 1132, by Henry de Blois, brother of 
King Stephen, and, besides the inmates, it 
provided for free meals for ‘“‘ 100 of the most 


indigent men of Winchester,” who dined :»- 
gether in a common room called “‘ ve hundred 
menne’s hall.” Js not it at St. Cross tiat 
the traveller may, or could until recent'y, 
obtain a free meal of bread and cheese a:d 
beer? A somewhat similar old benefacti)n 
for wayfarers existed at Rochester, where free 
lodgings were obtainable in an ancient buildi: «, 
Other private sales by Messrs. Edwin F< ir 
and Walker include the Lea estate, Upyer 
Sapey, Herefordshire, embracing an area of 
500 acres, and producing a rental of nea:|y 
£1,000 a year; Durban House, Romsey, a 
choice freehold, and Merton, another freehc'd 
in the vicinity of St. Cross. 
SUBURBAN SITES. 
XTENSIVE dealings in sites and new 
houses along the suburban route of the 
Metropolitan Railway are reported by Mir. 
Henry Gibson, the land agent for the Metro- 
politan Railway Surplus Lands Committee, 
the Metropolitan Railway Country Estates 
Limited, and the Wembley Park Estate 
Company, Limited. Inclusive of the sale of 
a City freehold, No. 33, King Street, Cheapside, 
the total realisations amount to within a few 
pounds of £68,500. Mr. Gibson states that his 
companies, to assist in the housing problem, are 
erecting seventy-three houses on the various 
estates, and have procured building material to 
erect houses to their clients’ designs and to plans 
prepared by the companies’ architects. Estates 
and properties have been recently purchased 
by him for the above companies in London 
and the country districts served by the Metrc- 
politan Railway Company amounting to 
£95,373: 


BUYING IN ADVANCE OF AUCTIONS. 


HE keenness of the enquiry for residential 
property within easy reach of London is 
shown by the many sales in advance of the 
dates arranged for the auctions. The lat 
instance is the private sale by Messrs. Godda 
and Smith of Brigden Hall, Enfield, an old- 
fashioned Georgian house with | stabling, 
garage and walled garden extending to 5 acres. 
The property would have been submitted to 
auction at the firm’s office in Piccadilly in the 
coming week, but the auction has been, of 
course, countermanded. The fact is, as has 
been frequently emphasised in Country Lirr, 
would-be buyers cannot afford to let properties 
go on towards the auction, for in so many cases 
now they will merely find themselves fore- 
stalled if they delay in closing in privat 
negotiation. 

Another large assortment of transactions 
by private treaty has to be recorded. Messrs. 
Goddard and Smith, besides the property jus 
mentioned, have sold the Hampstead mansi: 
in Arkwright Road, the freehold belonging : 
the late Sir Joseph Beecham, a house noted fi 
its magnificent music-room and its garden: 
large even for Hampstead, and withal only 
few minutes’ motor journey from the We 
End and the City. 

Tynyffynnon, a Barmouth house ove; 
looking the estuary of the Mawddach—a hous 
which has a name capable of simplification- 
has changed hands through Messrs. Harrox 
(Limited), who have also sold Farncom! 
House estate, Broadway, with 325 acres 
Oak Lodge, Coulsdon, a_ half-timbered res: 
dence adjoining the golf course ; and four « 
five Town houses, among them two in Eli 
Park Gardens and another in Rosary Garden 


NEW MAYFAIR MANSIONS. 


A NOTHER sale before auction was that 
= a long leasehold house in Warwick Roac 
Earls Court, effected by Messrs. Farebrothe: 
Ellis and Company. Sales of Westminste 
properties are reported by Messrs. Trollope 
who are also entrusted with the letting of th: 
half-dozen or so of newly built Town house 
in Mayfair, having a garden in common it 
Green Street and Park Street and Nortfoll 
Street. These are all on the Grosvenor estate 
and are equipped with every conceivabl 
modern convenience. 

“ Willett-built ” is a synonym for excel- 
lence in design and construction, and it occurs 
very frequently in the listof sales of Town houses 
carried out by Messrs. Wm. Willett. Two such 
houses are in Rosary Gardens, and another is in 
Strathray Gardens, Hampstead. ARBITER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF LORD 
ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—Your reviewer of my “ Collected Poems ”’ 
in your current issue has many disagreeable 
things to say about me and my poetry, but as they 
all resolve themselves into mere assertions un- 
supported by the quotation which honest attack 
demands, I shall not attempt to argue with him. 
On one point only I would beg to be allowed 
the courtesy of space for an answer, a point 
which is not connected with my poetical de- 
merits. Your reviewer says: ‘ Of the prose 
note with which Lord Alfred Douglas concludes 
hs volume, perhaps the less said the better. He 
hes many fine and true things to say about 
poetry, but they are injured by a stormy violence 
in the saying, and in one case at least, by a lapse 
trom good taste, that fine flower of the soul.” 
\ ow I maintain that this is not legitimate criti- 
cm but a combination of reckless mis- 
s' tement and abuse. This is what Sir Arthur 
( uller Couch, the Professor of English Litera- 
t -e at Cambridge (with whom I have no per- 
s. aal acquaintance), writes to me about the 
s. ne “ Note’: “‘ When I get back (to Cam- 
b dge) I shall read some of the numbers to 
s ne of the ardent but misguided boys who 
b ing me vers libres. Also I shall read them 
y ar Note upon style: which says concisely 
y cat I am everlastingly preaching, up there, 
y iere they combine (quaintly enough) a sort of 
f aware of Rupert Brooke with a child- 
|| .c faith in anti-formalism for its own sake. 
) y opinion of Brooke is higher than yours : 
d so on the other hand is my opinion of 
\\ hitman : but that does not affect my convic- 
t 
{ 


n that imitation of either is a fatal business 
a young poet and exit in indolentiam—mere 
s} irking of poetic pains. And I shall illustrate 
the Note with your poems, especially the 
scnnets, for models.” If you are fair enough 
to print this letter, you will give your readers 
the opportunity of judging as to the respective 
values of your reviewer’s assertions and the 
opimion of the man who is probably our finest 
living critic of poetry. —ALFRED BRUCE DouGLas. 
{Having regard to the exceptional com- 
petence of the reviewer of his poems, our 
readers will not share the opinions of Lord 
Alfred Douglas—Ep.] 


MEASURING AND DISPOSING OF 
ELM TIMBER. 
To tHE EprTor. 


Sir,—I am felling elm trees of the main 
trunks of which I wish to dispose. Will you 
kindly tell me how it is customary to measure 
up such trunks, what is the current price of 
such wood, and how I can best get into com- 
munication with possible purchasers. If you 
have not time to answer these questions, will 
you kindly refer me to any publication likely 
to contain the information I require.— 
5. Nes: 

[To arrive at the contents of a log or tree, 
square the quarter girth in inches, multiply 
by the length in feet and divide the product 
by 144. This will give the contents in cubic 
feet. The girth should be taken at one-half 
of the length, and an allowance made for 
thickness of bark, usually rin. in 12in. By 
using the Hoppus measurer, calculations are 
done away with, all that is required being the 
length and quarter girth of the tree. As regards 
the current price of elm timber, much will 
depend on quantity, size, quality and situation 
of trees. Last week some prime logs, close to 
a main thoroughfare and within two miles of a 
railway siding were sold at 1s. 4d. per cubic 
foot ; while another lot of smaller dimensions 
and awkwardly situated for removal, fetched 
10d. per foot. To get into communication with 
possible purchasers, advertise the trees in the 
Timber Trades Journal or communicate with 
some.of the home merchants who regularly 
advertise in that paper. We may add that for 
big trees that will turn out wide planking, say 
2ft. and upwards, demand is at present good and 
prices high.—Ep.] 

WASSAILING. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—A propos Mr. Eden Phillpott’s poem on 
the subject, which I read with much enjoyment, 

send you the words of a “ wassail ”’? which 
may perchance interest your readers. It is 
‘n yearly use in the districts of Sheffield, 
North-East Derbyshire and North Notting- 
hamshire, both by children and grown-ups, in 


asking for Christmas boxes. 'They come to 
doors at which they knock, wishing you a 
happy or merry Christmas, and then say or 
sing the following ditty : 

Here we come a-wasselling, a-wesselling, 

Among the leaves so green, 

Here we come a-wessalling, 

So fair to be seen. 

Our Johnny Wessell, our Johnny Wessell, 

Love and joy come to you, 

And to our wessell too. 

God bless you, 

And send you a happy New Year. 
The words vary much, and some say ‘‘ Our 
Johnny Wesley,” and as a rule the words take 
some sorting, but I send the best version I have 
met with in the course of some sixty years of 
note-taking. It is a curious mixture of Jack- 
in-the-Green and Christmas  lore.—THos, 
RATCLIFFE. 


COLONEL PETER HAWKER AT 
KEYHAVEN. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sirn,—In Country LiFe of January 3rd, 
mention is made of the recent sale of Long- 
parish House, Hampshire, once the residence 
of “that prince of old-time sportsmen 
Colonel Peter Hawker. Hawker also spent much 
time at Old Alresford House with his friend, 
Lord Rodney, and owned a small property 
near Lymington, where he often came for shore- 
shooting, cov ering a large part of the county in 
going and coming. Colonel Hawker first saw 
Keyhaven Marsh, having walked the four 
miles from Lymington, and “ being delightful 
as a wild-fowl place, I there made some pro- 
visional arrangements for a future winter.”’ 
On January 2nd, 1815 he came back to Key- 


haven with his wife and lodged at the house of 


a Mrs. Benche. Returning in the following 
April he bought Keyhaven Cottage and began 
to rebuild it, thus establishing a connection 
with the place that lasted for nearly forty 
years. Keyhaven Cottage has undergone little 
alteration since then, except for the addition 
of the bow windows. It is a small house 
and it is difficult to imagine a man of Colonel 
Hawker’s height and bearing being at all 
comfortable there. The situation at the edge 
of the marsh and facing east is bleak and wind- 
swept. To the south runs the great shingle 
beach from the mainland, terminating in 
Hurst Castle and forming a barrier against the 
Channel tides. The diary contains many 
entries of heavy weather along this part of the 
coast, notably in November, 1840, described 
as ‘‘an awful hurricane and most alarming 
flood that ever was known here,’ when the 
sea banks burst and the water was soon a foot 
deep in all the lower rooms of the houses : 
“Retreat was impossible, as no one could 
either wade or row against the violence of the 
current which swallowed up the road.’ Key- 
haven was visited by a similar flood a few 
winters ago when the cottage was again inun- 
dated, though seemingly little the worse. 
With the exception of a few modern cottages 
the hamlet remains much as it was a century 
ago. There is Aubery House, on the Milford 
Road, rented by Colonel Hawker during the 
alterations to his own cottage. It stands awav 
from the road, with a fine view from the back 
windows over Sturt Pond to the Needles and 
the Isle of Wight, and is apparently a more 
comfortable and important house than _ his 
own. It was in May, 1836, that the famous 
paved walk was constructed round the cottage 
garden. There is a characteristic entry in the 
dairy for that date. ‘“‘ 15th: Ran down to 
Keyhaven to see my stone walk complete, 
which proved to surpass anything I ever saw, 
and to be the admiration of the whole country. 
This is one of the many things I was thought 
a madman for attempting, and afterwards 
worshipped for having done. What short- 
sighted asses most people are!’ Colonel 
Hawker died at 2, Dorset Place, his London 
residence, August 7th, 1853. It is remarkable 
that he lived to be 67 for his diary is a record 
of constant struggles with ill-health and adverse 
weather. Thus, on September Ist, 1845: 
“Though taken so ill that I scarcely closed 
my eyes all last night, yet I contrived to 
weather the hardest day’ s _campaign that we 
have had tor many years.” This referred to 
ten hours in a north-east gale after partridges. 
“Sept. 13, 1849.—Went out at one o'clock, 
though so weak I could hardly fag, and in all 
my life I never saw the birds so wild.’”” Two 
days later: ‘‘ though suffering terribly, I 


sallied forth and cruised as far as a heavy sea 
would allow me to go.’’ When too exhausted 
by pain to walk he ‘“* mounted the old mare” 
and managed to shoot a few birds. ‘The 
keen air stimulated his enthusiasm for sport ; 
the winter gales were in keeping with his own 
fierce energies. He loved to explore the Marsh 
in search of birds, to cruise in his punt along 
the coast of Lymington, to sail over to the Isle 
ot Wight and watch the sea fowl on the Needle 
rocks.—-E. M. Harrtinc. 


MINIATURE SHOT-GUNS 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I have taken a good deal of interest 
in miniature shot-guns and think, perhaps, 
your readers may like to hear a little about them. 
Miniature shot-guns were originally introduced 
for collecting purposes, but the .410, especially 
when bored tor the 23in. case, has proved 
useful for other work, woodpigeon shooting 
from hides, rabbits and so forth. The .28- 
bore scarcely comes under the same category, 
for it is regularly used by some sportsmen 
for game shooting. For snipe and quail in 
the East it is quite as efficient as a larger bore. 
The .32-bore is less commonly met with, but a 
certain number of these guns are used abroad, 
and they do very well for quail. The .28 shoots 
25grs. bulk smokeless, and 20z. of shot; the 
.32, 20grs. and }o0z. shot. The load for the 
.410 long case gun is 12grs. bulk smokeless 
and oz. shot. For the 2in. case the load is 
odgrs. and joz. shot. The .360 shot-gun is 
little known, but is an extremely effective little 
weapon if full choked. Its charge is 7grs. 
of bulk smokeless and a trifle less than one-fitth 
of an ounce of shot. This gun would be 
greatly improved if provided, like the .410, 
with long cases, for it shoots 9}grs. smokeless 
and joz. shot exceedingly well: .410 and 
.360 guns are at their best if full choked. It is 
easy to load cartridges to give open patterns 
for short ranges, while the closest possible 
shooting is wanted when the distance is beyond 
18yds. or 20yds. in order to make the minute 
charge of shot effective. As these miniature 
guns are never used at such a range as 4oyds., 
it is better to pattern them at 15yds. or 2oyds. 
At r5yds. a full choked .410 or .360 should 
put 70 per cent. of its pellets in a 1oin. circle. 
At 2oyds. 70 per cent. should be in a 15in. 
circle. If French chalk is carefully shaken 
among the shot, so as to fill the interstices 
between the pellets, the density of the pattern 
is increased about 5 per cent. A rook rifle 
with worn-out or rusted barrel is easily con- 
verted into a miniature shot-gun by boring out. 
The choking is a bit tricky, and the barrel 
may have to be tested several times on the target 
before it can be got to shoot 70 per cent. into 
the circle. Schultze appears to suit .410 and 
.360 guns particularly well. FLEUR-DE-Lys. 


A RECIPE FOR HOME-CURED HAMS. 
To THE Eprror. 

Sir,—You lately published some recipes for 
home-cured bacon Perhaps an old famiiy 
recipe for curing hams, of great nete in 
Gloucestershire, may be of use now that 
dairy-fed pigs are again being slaughtered 
and made into bacon. It should be mentioned 
first that these hams were large ones, from 
18lb. to 20lb. in weight. ‘Taking a ham of 
18lb. as our example, the following is the 
recipe: To a ham of 18lb. weight when quite 
cold allow 1b. of bay salt, jlb. of common 
salt, 20zs. of saltpetre, and 10z. of black pepper- 
corns. Pound ali these ingredients and mix 
together. The ham should be placed in a 
pan where it can lie well flat. Rub the above 
mixture well into and over it, back and front, 
and well into the knuckle end. This should 
be repeated for four days, turning the ham 
each day, and heaping the mixture over tt 
when left; the good strong rubbing with 
the hand is the great essential. On the tifth 
day add 13lb. of good brown treacle, pouring 
it over with the other mixture still in the pan. 
Turn the ham every day for a month, basting 
it well. Then stand it up to drain, and 
finally hang it up to dry. These hams are 
best at a year old. When cooked they should 
not be soaked, but washed in warm water. 
Noted housewives or cooks may like to know 
that the “ pickle’ from which the hams have 
been drained can be used again. Get an ox 
tongue from the butcher, drain it well with a 
little common salt, and put it into a deep pan 
and cover it with the pickle. It will be ready 
in a month, but is better left longer. It should 
be cooked directly, not dried —Mart et. 








THE KARLI CAVES, 
To THE EpirTor. 






Sir,—I am sending you two photographs of 
the famous Karli Caves in the Poona district. 

























THE GREAT CAVE AT KARLI, 





CARVED 


ELEPHANTS OUT OF ROCK, 
The great cave is said to be the finest chaitya 
cave in India, and the great hall is 126ft. long, 
45ft. wide and asft. high. The photographs 
show the beauty of the columns which rise 
on either side to the teak roof, upon which are 
repeated the patterns upon the wall. I will 
quote from the account given in Colonel L. D. 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Poona and its Battlefields’ 
‘'The main temple is excavated far into the 
solid rock with a degree of exactness and grace, 
which makes one marvel how the work was 
ever accomplished with only the rough chisels 
and hammers of the pre-Christian era. Prof. 
Kennedy, who has gone deeply into this 
interesting subject, states, the only tools used 
by the ancient Hindus in these gigantic under- 
takings were simply a small chisel and an iron 
mallet, the former often made tapering to a 
fine round point, and the head of the latter 
having a deep hollow filled with lead. ‘ With 
such simple tools,’ he says, they scooped out 
the granite rock, and fashioned the artificial 
caves into the marvellous works we now see. 
It is most improbable that the early Hindu 
workers in stone had any other implements. 
In this laborious way they have left imrerishable 
memorials of their patient skill, and the wonder 
is, considering the length of time taken to 
complete any of these works, which probably 
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no man ever saw begun and finished in his 
lifetime, that these operations were ever carried 
through to the fulfilment of the original ideas. 
Every portion far into the cave recesses is in 
keeping with the first ideas, which naturally 
show themselves near the outer surface of the 
rocky hillsides, and the main intention must 
have been most carefully impressed on each 
succeeding superintending architect and work- 
man. The date of the excavations of these 
caves is about 80 B.c.’”’—H. Gray. 

THE TINICORN 

To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—About a century before the time of 
Goldsmith, the tusk of the narwhal was regarded 
as one of the most curious objects in the world. 
In those days the art of whaling was practically 
unknown, at least to Europeans, and, in con- 
sequence, narwhals were seldom seen, save for 
occasional examples stranded on the shores 
by accident. Naturally, therefore, the great 
tooth of the narwhal was ascribed to a creature 
very different from the one that actually bore 
it. Such teeth were sometimes brought to 
light among other fossil substances, and, in 
the absence of knowledge of the animal itself, 
naturalists were not tardy in finding a suitable, 
though fictitious, owner. These ‘“ horns,’’ 
they declared, belonged to ‘‘ unicorns.”” The 
unicorn, as described by Pliny, resembled a 
horse in shape, but was possessed of a long, 
straight horn that stood boldly from-the centre 
of the forehead. For this information we are 
indebted to Oliver Goldsmith’s well known 
work entitled ‘‘ A History of the Earth and 
Animated Nature.’”’—CLIFFORD N, GREATOREX. 


CURIOUS CATCH. 
To THE EpIror. 


A 









Sir,—A curious fish was caught at Clacton-on- 
Sea the other day, known to fishermen as 
‘““ grey lump.’ The real name of this fish is 
‘lump-fish,’’ but it is also known as ‘‘ lump- 
sucker, ““ paddle,’ ‘‘cock paddle’? and 
‘“ sea owl.” It frequents the northern waters 
and is also found in the Baltic. Its roe is 
considered a delicacy and when salted is made 
into a kind of caviare. These fish in the 
breeding season come to the neighbourhood 
of the shore, where they lay their spawn, and 
thus fall a prey to nets and lines.—G. W. 





PLUMAGE BILL. 

To THE EpITor. 

S1r,—An influential general committee is being 
tormed to forward and support the new Govern- 
ment Bill for prohibiting the importation of 
wild birds’ plumage into this country. May I 
be allowed to say through your columns that 
the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds will 
be glad to hear from any of your readers willing 
to assist by their names, their active work, or 
financially ? Joining the committee does not 
entail executive responsibility. Among those 
who have already consented are the Bishop of 
Hereford, the Dean of St. Paul’s, Sir Harry 
Johnston, Dr. Bridges, Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
the Right Hon. Sir Charles Hobhouse, the 
Right Hon. F. D. Acland, M.P., Sir Thomas 
Jackson, R.A., Sir Henry Newbolt, Father 
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WELCOMING THE 





KING AND QUEEN 
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Bernard Vaughan, Dr. Scott Lidgett, the Rev. 
J. H. Shakespeare, Dr. Orchard, Dr. Archibal. 
Fleming, Dr. Clifford, Professor Gilber: 
Murray, Mr. Bernard Partridge, Mr. H. ¢ 

Wells, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Professo 
Arthur Keith, Mr. Lawrence Housman, M 

John Drinkwater, Mr. William Archer, M: 
John Galsworthy, Mr. Archibald Thorbur: 

Mr. Jerome K. Jerome and Mr. W. L. Courtne: 
—(Miss) L. GarpINER, Secretary, Roy 

Society for the Protection of Birds, 23, Quee 

Anne’s Gate, S.W. 


ROYAL PROGRESS THROUGH 
TRANSYLVANIA. 
To THE EDITOR. 








































A LOYAL VETERAN OF 1848. 


Sir,—I took these photographs when I was 
privileged, as a member of the photographic 
section of the American Red Cross, to accom- 
pany the King and Queen of Rumania on their 
formal entry into Transylvania. The fine old 
peasant is a veteran who fought with Jancu in 
1848 for the liberation of Transylvania from 
Austria. He was one of the guard of es 
at the grave of Jancu when the King and Queei 

visited it. The long wooden horns which the 

girls are blowing are made only in the Tran- 
sylvanian mountains. They were frequent!, 
used to greet the King and Queen, though |! 
must honestly add that they made a great 
deal of noise and very little music —M. La Vo 
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COLOUR IN THOROUGHBREDS.—I 


(WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO GREY). 


By THE Rev. GeraLp S. Davies, MASTER OF THE CHARTERHOUSE. 


’ 


N a recent issue of Country LiFe, ‘ Philippos’’ wonders 

how long it may be since the place of premier sire was held 

by a grey. It is safe to say that it never was so held till 

The Tetrarch came into his kingdom. There has never 

before been in England a grey thoroughbred who, by his 
achievements as a racehorse or by his subsequent success at 
the stud, has held or even approached the position. But the 
remark leads the way to a most interesting question—more 
interesting perhaps to the naturalist than to the racing man— 
of the inheritance of colour in horses; and the mass of evidence 
is greater and goes farther back in the case of thoroughbreds 
than in that of any other class of horse. The volumes of the 
“tud Book, though certainly not infallible in their earlier years, 
vet enable us to establish certain results without much chance 
of serious error. 

Let me begin by a brief reference to the Turf career of a 

ew of our grey thoroughbreds. To take the Derby only as a 
‘est. From Diomed, the first Derby winner in 1780, to the race 
of last year, 1919, we find two winners, Gustavus in 1821, by 
lection (a Derby winner) from Grey Lady—here we see where 
|e got his colour ; and, in 1912, the filly Tagalie—a granddaughter 
{ the grey Le Sancy, as The Tetrarch is his great grandson. 
rey horses who ran second were Crop (1781), Carlo Khan (1784), 
‘rantham (1785), Hector (third, 1806), Raby (1818), Exquisite 
1829). In 1838 Grey Momus, by Comus, bred at Sledmere, 
tarted favourite and finished third—it reads as if he had been 
idden from pillar to post like Orme in his St. Leger. After 
his comes a gap in the placed grey horses till 1863, when Rapid 
thone, one of Lord Glasgow’s roans with the interminable 
redigrees, one of the best he ever owned and one of the few he 
ver named, ran third to Macaroni and Lord Clifden. So far 
.s I know this completes the list. I have not gone through the 
‘wo Thousand Guineas, the Oaks or the St. Leger placings, 
out I fancy that the result would not be much better. The 
ecord seems a poor one, and yet, if the total number of grey 
starters be divided by the number of placed grey horses the 
.verage, strange to say, will not be much below that of any other 
colour. 

As to the quality of these horses, let us begin with Gustavus, 
‘ the shabby little grey,”’ as ‘‘ The Druid ” calls him. He made 
no great history on the Turf, nor yet at the stud, though in his 
Derby he beat Reginald, the winner of the Two Thousand 
Guineas. It was, by the way, in this race that the crowd so 
closed in upon the horses that it set the Epsom Clerk of the Course 
—ever a thoughtful race—hard a-thinking, and rails and ropes 
resulted. I have seen it stated that Gustavus was the only 
Derby winner who left no foal, but this is clearly a confusion 
with some other horse. It is true of Cedric, who got no foal, 
and of Sailor, who fell dead at the end of his three year old career, 
and possibly there may be another childless one or so. But 
Gustavus, foaled in 1818, is credited with fifty-four foals, all 
from whole-coloured dams, of whom twenty-six were greys, 
fourteen were browns or bays and fourteen were chestnuts. 
And in the Derbys of 1831, 1833 and 1834 we find his sons, 
Ciudad Rodrigo (grey), Forester (grey) and Morotto (grey). 
But none was of any account, and I doubt if the name of Gustavus 
figures in the pedigree of any great horse. ‘‘ The Druid ”’ tells 
us that he was ridden as a whip’s horse with a leading pack. 
The statement gives us pause. For if this was after he was 
discarded from the stud, whereat he was certainly a failure, 
he must have been some sixteen years old perhaps before he 
went hunting, and if he was ridden to hounds during his stud 
career the method of employing a Derby winner’s winter moments 
was certainly original. 

Judged by his performances, one must perhaps say that 
before the days of The Tetrarch Grey Momus takes first place. 
He was third only in the Derby, ridden, apparently, to win at 
Tattenham Corner. But he won many good races, including 
the Ascot Cup as a three year old, and though he was not sent 
to Doncaster, he beat Don John, the St. Leger winner, at New- 
market, though presently, being amiss, he was himself beaten 
by Caravan. This horse is to be mentioned because he, too, 
in his turn was beaten by the great, grey celebrity Isaac, which 
at that day practised on the Midland and Northern circuits, 
and was as great an idol in his time as any Fisherman or Caller On 
in later days. Perhaps Rapid Rhone was the next best of the 
greys who got placed in the Derby—an unmistakably good 
horse which did less than he was worth for the strange old sports- 
man who owned him. 

There were, of course, from first to last, plenty of good greys 
which, though not of classic form, won good races enough. Far 
away back, so far as 1760, was “‘ the wonderful pony ”’ Gimcrack, 
the object of hero-worship, whose echo has come down to our 
own days in the Gimcrack Stakes and the Gimcrack Club. The 
little horse was a grey on both sides of his head—though, by the 
way, he was not a “ pure dominant ”’ for his colour, since he left 
whole coloured foals from whole coloured mares—and he was by 
all repute the gamest of the game and won endless races in the 


days of heats. One must remind oneself that the sweeping 
of the board by ‘‘ a mere pony ’”’ was not quite so remarkable a 
feat as it would be to-day, for a glance at the early Racing 
Calendars assures one that a very large number of racehorses 
at the time were little bigger than he. The rules of ** weight for 
inches ”’ to be found in those books would not be necessary but 
for that fact. The little grey’s racing days fell at a time when the 
average size of our thoroughbreds was under 15h., and when a 
horse of that size was reckoned a big horse. 

But it is more convenient to confine ourselves to our original 
limit for the grey horses which took no Derby honours. Isaac 
has already been mentioned (about 1838). In the late ‘forties 
Chanticleer was something of a name to conjure by, and he won 
the Doncaster Cup when it counted for a good deal more than it 
does to-day. He needs, too, a special mention, since he is one 
of the forebears of The Tetrarch. He was a light grey of much 
Arab quality, and he begat many to inherit some of that quality 
and also much of his queer temper, but he failed at that time to 
make great history with them. There were a few still running 
even in the late ’fifties and early ’sixties. The Druid says they 
got better as they got older, and also turned white, as so many 
greys do. I remember one such in particular, an aged and 
experienced plater—one of Mr. Hughes’ vearlings—which, at 
about the age of twelve or more was running as a pure white. 
It is, by the way, interesting to note in view of what has soon to 
be said, that ‘* The Druid ” tells us that the stock of Chanticleer 
was under suspicion of softness. He had a grey daughter, 
Souvenir, which became by Newminster, the dam of that most 
charming grey, Strathconan, which, unplaced in Lord Lyon's year, 
yet won many good races and was one of the best of his year. 
Indeed, I confess that in spite of the record of Grey Momus— 
it is, or course, impossible to judge between horses so far apart— 
I lean to the belief that Strathconan was the best grey we have 
had before his descendant, The Tetrarch. Few memories— 
of horses, at least—are more distinct to me than the vision of 
Strathconan, the beautiful grey, returning to scale ridden by that 
great horseman, James Snowden—whose evil genius had _ hardly 
yet beset him—in the harlequin colours of Mr. Watts. 

Then there was the grey, Stumps, of the queer action, which 
stood at Sledmere in the ’fifties and begat—I quote ‘* The Druid ”’ 
again—"‘ a lily white tribe” of great beauty. Daniel ©’ Rourke 
(dark chestnut) was largely mated with grey mares of this 
descent and got them mostly greys. 

Before leaving the subject of the Turf achievements of greys 
one ought to mention that really great steeplechaser, The Lamb, 
twice winner of the Grand National ; Peter Simple, which became 
the sire of many grey hunters ; ard Holocaust, the ill fated, who 
broke a fetlock in Flying Fox’s Derby. Many declared—Sloan was 
one—that he had won his race when that happened. 1 remain 
unconvinced. Nor must we forget that good horse, Greyleg, 
winner of many races. He began life as a ‘* dark liver chestnut,”’ 
was, by the time he was three years old, a good grey, and by slow 
changes up to the age of twenty, became practically white. 

In France greys have of late years been more common than 
in England owing mainly to the influence of Le Sancy (grandson 
of Strathconan) the sire of Holocaust, Le Samaritain and grand- 
sire of Roi Herode. It is worth mention that men, and those 
not mean judges, were found who would couple Le Sancy with 
Ormonde as the best of all the best. 

Let it be noted at once that this grey colour has never 
‘cropped up” unexpectedly. It has never disappeared for a 
season to reappear a few generations later as an instance of so- 
called ‘‘ reversion.’’ Every grey horse or mare in the above list 
had at least one grey parent, and it may be conveniently 
stated here that a grey comes into existence upon no other con- 
dition. 

So far I have been dealing with Turf achievements, which, 
in such skeleton shape, cannot fail to be dry reading. To nine 
readers out of ten the naturalist questions now to be entered on 
are far more interesting. But let me at once disclaim all right 
to make pronouncements on such points. As the merest amateur 
naturalist, I can only give the views of my betters and make here 
and there a suggestion, to be, no doubt, demolished by them. 
Before the year 1900, when Mendel’s great paper, written forty 
years before, forgotten and dug up again, threw light into much 
that was darkness, one wandered (but one wandered in gocd 
company) among facts that seemed to have no explanation. 
It was delightful, to be sure—so is losing your way in a forest. 
The paths one struck on occasion led nowhere. From time to 
time one followed a line full of hope which brought one hard up 
against a contradiction. One had passed some nice facts on the 
way—wayside flowers, pleasant memories—but no clearness 
of general result had come to one. To take the commonest of 
the difficulties, when one thought one had seen the reason why 
a certain horse was born with certain characteristics of 
colour, shape. quality, one was brought to remember that his 
own brother begotten of the same parents under wholly similar 
conditions, was of wholly different colour and characteristics, 
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Take a few of these examples, bewildering at that time, 
from chance dips into the Stud Book. Vesta (1801) by Delpini 
out of Faith (grey, dam of the grey Camillus) had fourteen greys 
by eleven different sires. A grey, Pilot Maze (1803), had four 
foals by ciffesent sires, none was grey. Grey Brocklesby 
(1728) by Partner out of Brocklesby (grey) had ten greys by three 
sires, yet her full grey sister, Bay Brocklesby (1731)—I presume 
she was born bay and was named at birth before she turned grey— 
had eight grey sons and daughters by four sires and three 
chestnuts and one bay by different sires. She had one grey colt 
and one chestnut by Hulton’s Spot. Atalanta (grey, 1769) by 
Matchem out of Lass of the Mill (grey dam of Faith, grey) had 
nine foals, two greys by Pacolet, and one bay, one chestnut 
by King Fergus, and four chestnuts and one bay by other sires. 
An Abraham mare (1762) bore four greys, two bays and one brown. 
Of these Ferrer’s Arabian was father to two greys, two bays and 
one brown. To end the list for the present, Grecian Princess 
(1770), by Forester, had seven chestnuts, all by Eclipse. Cyprus 
(1750), by Blaze out of Selima, produced fourteen bays and 
two browns by ten different sires; and a Woodpecker: mare 
(1785) had six bay colts and one bay filly by two sires. The 
list might be extended indefinitely, but at its present length it is 
enough to prove of value in the matter of colour. 

To come nearer our own time and to take other character- 
istics, who that had seen Lord Lyon side by side with the incom- 
parable Achievement, without knowledge of their relationship, 
could have believed that he was looking at brother and sister 
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foaled in successive years ? Both, to be sure, were bays, though 
of different depths, but here the likeness ended. In shape, 
make, style of galloping, they were as unlike as it was possible 
to be. And when we come to racing quality rather than colour 
or visible characteristics, what year passes without its shocking 
disillusions from the sale ring ? The own brother or sister to 
a Derby winner is sold at a king’s ransom to a proud young 
purchaser who takes him home to find presently that he is perhaps 
fit to run in a fishcart! It would be small consolation to him 
to learn that his purchase has been illustrating the law of Mendel-- 
an invisible law, alas! till it presently proves itself by result. 

These all were the difficulties—I do not say they are wholly 
removed—which gave the study the charm which always pertains 
to the seemingly undiscoverable. It did not help, though i: 
added to the interest, that one found the same phenomen: 
elsewhere, and even in human families. I think of one such cas: 
fifty years ago where in a large family some of the sons ani 
daughters followed one strongly marked type: dark or black 
hair, dark complexion, eyebrows shaggy and meeting across 
the brows, and strong square jaws. The others were of & 
Scandinavian, fair-haired, grey-eyed type with clean-cut features 
and prominent cheeks. Though I cannot think of any other 
equally strong contrast of types, less exaggerated instances 
must be within the experience of everyone, and, of course, 
it occurred to one that the same law, though unknown to one, 
must be at work for the human family as for the equine. And 
so indeed it was. 








THE LOTTERY OF YEARLING BUYING 


WHAT 


RITERS on happenings on the Turf in 1919 
have made much of the great public attendances 
at race-meetings, the relatively poor standard 
reached by the three year olds, the promise of 
the two year olds, the doings of that brilliant 
horse Irish Elegance, and so forth. They have had plenty of 
justification for taking those pegs on which to hang retrospects 
of the season’s features, but one that greatly impressed me at 
the time (and still impresses me) was the amazing total paid 
for yearlings at the Doncaster sales in September—the first 


sales of the kind at Doncaster since 1914. I am writing far 
away from books of reference; indeed, they are seldom 


appealed to by the writer since it is from lasting memories rather 
than from printed figures that I love most to write. But I 
know the reader who collates such figures will bear me out when 
I say that the Doncaster sales realised in the aggregate just 
over 350,000 guineas. And because I was by the ringside I 
have vivid memories of seeing Lord Glanely and Alec Taylor 
bidding against each other for the Swynford—Blue Tit colt, 
which the former ultimately secured for the record price of 
11,500 guineas. I remember, too, Mr. Watkin Williams giving 
8,o00 guineas early in the week for The Tetrarch—Lisma colt, 
and Alec Taylor and Captain Dewhurst giving tall figures for 
fashionably bred youngsters on behalf of Mr. Joseph Watson 
and Lord Lascelles respectively. Now, | suppose, the four owners 
mentioned with their trainers and all the buyers who invested 
money and hopes at Doncaster are looking forward to the 
1920 season with peculiarly personal interest. They are all 
devoutly wishing they may have drawn a great prize, the horse 
that will win great races, win big stakes, and be worth more, 
rather than under, £20,000. At any rate, they pray they may 
not have drawn blanks, but that their budding racehorses will 
prove worthy of winning a race or races of some kind. 

The cold fact remains that many blanks have assuredly 
been drawn only, mercifully enough, we cannot locate them at 
the time. One knows there must be many blanks. Several 
hundred yearlings were sold, and if from 20 per cent. to 
25 per cent. win races I do not think I shall be guilty of making 
a too sanguine estimate. Some reader may have made a calcu- 
lation as to how many Doncaster-sold yearlings won races in 
their careers. I confess I have not had time to do so, but it 
would unquestionably be of interest to know if my suggesticn 
of 20 per cent. to 25 per cent. is anywhere near the mark. | 
would not be surprised to learn that my figures were altogether 
too generous. If I say that yearling buying must be a lottery, 
I suppose some folk who pride themselves on their judgment 
of looks and breeding and who buy accordingly will disagree 
with me. My reply would be to insist that the thing is never- 
theless a lottery. 1 admit, of course, you can reduce the chances 
against you by going in for perfection in looks and the mest 
fashionable and sought-after breeding. Such a policy is an 
expensive one and is employed by the rich owner, whcse aim 
is to reduce the chances against him. But he does not always 
succeed. If he did, breeding would lose its fascination for those 
who study and practise it. The big prizes would be purchasable 
by the long purse, and the enthusiastic but poorer man would 
be hopelessly beaten. As matters are, happily, nature, luck— 
call it what you will— is often on his side. 


HISTORY 


TEACHES. 


For instance, were it not so, the late Major Eustace Loder 
would never have got Spearmint, who was destined to win 
both the Derby and the Grand Prix, for 300 guineas. Three 
hundred guineas would not have gone far at Doncaster last 
September! Spearmint’s great year was in 1¢06, but in the 
interval there have been very many instances of low-priced 
yearlings turning out far better racehorses than many that cost 
a great deal more money. Similarly, I could quote many 
instances of high-priced ones that could not win a race, Guite 
apart from doing anything commensurate with their cost. Is 
vearling buying, then, a lottery ?) I am convinced. You must 
be, too, if you read carefully the history of racing since big prices 
for yearlings really became fashionable. 

And how many of the classic winners in recent years were 
bought at auction as yearlings? Last year’s Derby winner, 


Grand Parade, was bought as a foal by Lord Glanely. ke 
Panther, who won the Two Thousand Guineas, was a _ higk- 
priced yearling bought at auction by Sir Alec Black. He is 


an instance opposed to the lottery argument, even though on 
the whole he was a colossal disappointment, for, of course, his 
Derby failure was simply overwhelming. 

Look at the last lot of Derby and New Derby winners. 
Gainsborough (1918), Gay Crusader (1917), Fifinella (1916), 
Pommern (1915), Tagalie (1912), Sunstar (1911), Lemberg (1910), 
Signorinetta (1908), Orby (1907), Cicero (1¢05), St. Amant (1604), 
Rock Sand (1903), Ard Patrick (1g02) and Diamond Jubilee 
(1g90c) were all bred by their owners. They were not bought 
in the sale ring at auction. In that list of names going back 
to 1900 I have only omitted five, and what are they ? Spearmint, 
which cost 300 guineas as a yearling ; Volodyovski and Minoru, 
both leased horses to Mr. W. C. Whitney and the late King 
Edward respectively ; Aboyeur, which may have been bought 
by Mr. A. P. Cunliffe as a yearling; and Durbar I]. ‘The latter 
won in 1914, and was bred in France. If his owner, Mr. Duryea, 
bred him, as I think he did, then he belongs to the first list. 
These facts make one think a bit of the odds against the yearling 
buyer. We are not apt to realise them when contemplating 
the very big prices paid at open sales. People think they must 
do big things because they represent such high breeding and cost 
a lot of money. I have no doubt at all their buyers are of the 
same way of thinking, and it is why those who speculated 
heavily at Doncaster last September are full of a sublime hope 
and faith that they will handsomely reward their enterprise. 

I am reminded as I write that Tetratema, the champion 
two year old, was bred by his owner, Major Dermot McCalment. 
So also was Prince Galahad, who seems to be fancied by a lot 
of people, in spite of Tetratema, for this year’s classics. Ey 
the way, one of the last things I did before leaving England 
for a short respite was to back Tetratema for the Derby of 
1920. Foolish! Yes, perhaps, but I may see good hedging, 
and as against Prince Galahad and my champion I may be one 
of those misguided people who believe in what they see. 1 
seem to remember seeing Tetratema win every one of his races 
last year with supreme ease and as only a good horse can and 
should do. But I have been led away from my point. Mention 


of the crack two year old of 1919 leads me to recall the luck, 
or ill-luck, experienced with the high-priced yearlings of 1918. 
They were, of course, the two year olds of last season. 
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Let me first touch on those that in any way distinguished 
themselves. First and foremost among them is Orpheus, by 
Orby out of Electra. Until Tetratema met him at Goodwood 
there was an idea that he was the season’s best two year old. 
Without being the best he still stands out as a very good one, 
and he was far from being a really expensive one. He only 
cost 1,900 guineas, which was fairly cheap as prices went even 
in 1918. Personally I would rate Blue Dun as a better instance 
than Orpheus of fortunate yearling buying. She was far and 
away the best two year old of 1919 in Ireland, and quite naturally 
Irishmen and not a few Englishmen would put her ahead of 
anything else. This beautiful daughter of Corcyra and Blue 
Tit was bred at the Sledmere Stud and sold for 1,450 guineas. 
It does, of course, detract from her present value that she is 
not in any of our classic races. Pourville (1,350 guineas), 
Marcia Blanche (1,100 guineas), Saintly Sinner (1,700 guineas), 
Tetrameter (2,000 guineas), Arrogance (2,300 guineas), Incense 
(3,500 guineas), He Goes (2,600 guineas), Dutch Flight 
(2,500 guineas), and last, but not least, Bright Folly (2,300 
eyineas) were winners among the _ high-priced ones of 
19018, and of that batch commend me to Bright Folly. 
What of those that have failed so far to bring back a penny ? 
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Head Note cost Lord Wilton 6,000 guineas, and at each of her 
five attempts she failed. She was the top-priced yearling of 
her year. Nothing has been seen of Mr. Barton’s grey colt by 
The Tetrarch out of Miss Cobalt (4,200 guineas), or Lord 
Lonsdale’s Loweswater, by Lomond out of Sisterlike (3,700 
guineas.) Here are some high-priced ones that have so far 
‘‘let in”? their owners: Morganatic Marriage, by Royal Realm 
out of Countess Zia (3,300 guineas), Stickler, by Orby out of 
Officious (3,200 guineas), The Tetrarch out of Snoot colt 
(3,100 guineas), King Harry, by John o’ Gaunt out of Seraphine 
(2,800 guineas), Star of Hope, by Sunstar out of Misfit 
(2,600 guineas), and so on to the end of a long list. Of course, 
others besides the Miss Cobalt colt have still to run, notably, 
Tea Tray, by The Tetrarch out of Good and Gay (3,000 guineas), 
but the facts and figures speak for themselves. On the whole, 
I think experiences in 1919 were mcre encouraging from the 
buyer’s point of view than many previous years. After all, 
Orpheus, Blue Dun and Bright Folly are a very bright particular 
trio. I wonder what will have to be written a year hence of 
those that assisted to make that sensational bit of history at 
Doncaster last December! I can imagine that the buvers 
concerned are anxiously wondering, too. PHILIPPOS, 





THREE GREAT DAYS’ 


GOLF AT RYE 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


THE SOCIETY’S MEETING AT RYE. 

HE Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society had a 

most delightful three days’ golf at Rye last week. 

There was but one pity, namely, that more people 

could not come; but if there was not quantity 

there was a good deal of quality, some excellent 
golf and excellent fun. The course, too, was at its best, the 
greens smooth and true, though, as ever, full of difficult runs 
and curves, the tees set far back in very testing and exacting 
places, the south westerly wind strong but not outrageous and 
mercifully not cold. After an absence, save for one day, of six 
years I am more than ever convinced that Rye is as good as any 
course I have ever seen. When the wind is blowing there | 
really do not think there is a single easy shot, unless it be the 
drive to the seventeenth hole. The player is kept constantly 
on the stretch. He must be straight, he must be long, and he 
must be able to take his luck with the hummocky lies and stances 
and yet hit the ball. The ball was inclined, moreover, to lie 
fairly close to the ground, so that it was a man’s job to get the 
ball well into the air with the brassy. To be faced with a full 
wooden club shot at the sea hole. with a cross wind tested anyone's 
courage and correspondingly great was the joy of getting—very 
rarely—a four. What a grand shot, again, was the short eighth 
hole. A very firm iron shot with the wind blowing on one’s 
back, so fatally easy to slice over the precipice on one side of 
the green, so abominably difficult not to hold the ball up too 
much and run down the steep place on the other side. But | 
must leave the charms of Rye and come to the play. 


MR. HOLDERNESS’S FINE VICTORY. 

The main thing was the singles tournament, which was 
won by Mr. Holderness after golf consistently brilliant enough 
to be worthy of any amateur. He was long and straight, putted 
well and, in short, played absolutely first-class golf from start 
to finish. Mr. Lee by a most plucky and sustained spurt took 
him to the seventeenth hole in the first round. After that he 
went from strength to strength, and murdered Mr. Ernest Smith, 
Mr. Vincent and finally Mr. Evan Campbell one after the other. 
Mr. Campbell, the other finalist, deserved great credit for beating 
Mr. Gillies by 3 and 2, a very fine win at Rye or, for that matter, 
anywhere else. Another very gallant bit of work was Mr. 
R. B. Vincent's two wins in one day: Mr. Hooman at the 
eighteenth hole and Mr. Mellin at the twenty-fourth. This last 
was a wonderful match, which went on in the fast waning 
twilight long after the last little train had puffed its way home 
from Camber and the lights were all twinkling on the hill of 
Rye. They played good golf, too. Mr. Mellin was’ extra- 
ordinarily good till he was dormy two up, and Mr. Vincent 
stuck to him and ultimately wore him down like a hero. 


AN HISTORIC PUTTER AS A PRIZE. 

The prize was a distinctly interesting one. It was the gift 
of the president, Mr. John Low, and consisted of a wooden putter 
and the winner will have the privilege of affixing to it the ball 
with wh’ch he won. The putter has a distinguished history. 
It belonged originally to Hugh Kirkaldy, and he won the Open 


Championship with it at St. Andrews in 1891. Afterwards it 
passed to Mr. Low, and with it he putted his way into the final 
of the Amateur Championship in 1901 and very, very nearly 
putted himself to victory in that famous match against Mr. 
Hilton. Connoisseurs in wooden putters used to know those 
in Mr. Low's armoury by their christian names, and this one, 
I am told, is called Jean. The grip strikes the modern player, 
who so often likes nothing but the wood and one thin piece of 
leather, as rather thick. But, be that as it may, the head is 
obviously a thing of beauty. Under the layer of varnish wor- 
shippers may dimly discern the name ‘ H. Kirkaldy," but that of 
the artist who actually fashioned it is now lost. It seems to 
me to be a thoroughly right and pleasant sort of prize. 


FOURSOMES AS CONSOLATION STAKES. 

It was a capital plan, by which we also had consolation 
stakes in the form of some very good foursomes. In the 
first round Mr. Hooman and Mr. Croome beat Mr. Lee and 
Mr. Peacock. Then they had a rest while Mr. Ernest Smith 
and I just beat Mr. Mellin and Mr. Landale. In the third 
round we beat Mr. Hooman and Mr. Croome, and so met 
Mr. Gillies and Mr. Vincent in the final. Them we also 
managed to beat on Sunday morning after a noble match. 
and so had altogether six highly respectable scalps to hang on 
our girdles, and were well pleased with ourselves accordingly. 
Lastly, on our final afternoon there was an Oxford and Cambridge 
match by foursomes, though with rather depleted teams. There 
were three couples aside. Each match came to the last green, 
and in the end each side had scored one point, and so nobody 
had to pay for anyone else’s dinner. Mr. Campbell and I just 
beat Mr. Croome and Mr. Holderness. Then came a Cambridge 
tragedy. Mr. Hooman and Mr. Landale were dormy one on 
Mr. Gillies and Mr. Mellin, but the latter had the last hole 
apparently safe. Mr. Mellin had only to lay a putt of a few yards 
dead when, alas! he ran past and laid Mr. Gillies an insur- 
mountable stymie. Luckily, our third pair managed to halve, 
so all was not lost, but Mr. Gillies is generally believed to desire 
a change in the rules of golf. In the course of two days different 
partners stvmied him four or, according to some accounts, 
five times. 

ST. ANDREWS TO CONTROL THE OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP. 

By means of a very mild piece of intelligent anticipation 
I may say, I think, that the clubs controlling the Open 
Championship are going to follow the lead of those who 
managed the Amateur Championship and hand over this 
event also to the Royal and Ancient. Thus we shall get a 
uniformity of government which ought to be a great gain in 
every way. Nobody knows yet the constitution of the committee 
appointed by St. Andrews to control these two champion- 
ships, but it will probably be found to represent all parts 
of the country. The difficulty is, I imagine, to be repre- 
sentative without being unwieldy, but now that golfers in general 
see, as they do see, that the Royal and Ancient is anxious to 
know what other people think, I do not believe they will be too 
exigent in this respect. 
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NATURE NOTES 


A BELL-BIRD AT THE ZOO 


He Zoological Society is to be congratulated on once 
again possessing a specimen of the famous naked- 
throated bell-bird (Chasmorhynchus nudicollis), the last 
one exhibited at the Gardens having died in October, 


1911. The species, which comes from Brazil, belongs to 
a group of birds known as Chatterers. Although no_ larger 


than a blackbird, this bell-bird possesses a voice more powerful 
than that of a peacock, the notes it utters resembling the 
ringing of a bell or the striking of a hammer on an anvil. 
In order to appreciate fully the musical quality of the bird’s 
song, however, it is advisable to be some distance from the 
singer, for even the most melodious of notes are liable to 
prove somewhat jarring to the nerves if uttered in full volume 
at close quarters. 

The naked-throated bell-bird was first brought to the notice 
vf zoologists in the year 1815 by a French naturalist named 
Viellot, and the first specimen to be exhibited at the London 
Zoological Gardens arrived there in May, 1867. The adult 
bird possesses pure 
white plumage, 
except upon the 
throat and around 
the eyes, where 
minute black 
feathers are 
present upon the 
otherwise bare and 
green-coloured 
skin. 

In its native 
haunts the bird 
dwells amid the 
thick forests and 
secluded — woods. 
Although fre- 
quently heard it 
is seldom seen, for, 
being a bird that 
delights to bask in 
the sunshine, it resorts to the topmost branches of the trees. 
Those people who have been fortunate enough to catch a 
glimpse of the bird, however, state that it is very difficult 
to distinguish, owing to its white plumage and somewhat 
transparent wings rendering it almost invisible when viewed 
against the sky. 

IXnown also by the Portuguese name “ ferreiro,’’ meaning 
‘smith,”’ the bell-bird pours forth its remarkable song at all 
hours of the day. When several birds are in the neighbourhood, 
their combined voices as they call and answer one another 
produce a volume of sound that can be heard a considerable 
distance away. It has been suggested that the bird has ventri- 

g, in reference to a specimen kept 
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loquial powers, one writer statin 
in continement at a certain village, that ‘* its notes were heard 
in every quarter of the place, as well as beyond the outskirts, 
and seemed at times to come from the mountains at the back 
of the village, fully a quarter of a mile distant from where the 
bird was actually encaged.”’ W. S. BERRIDGE, 

A MIGRATION OF RAVENS. 

\ny migratory movement of the raven in England has been 
so rarely recorded that the following transcript from my journal 
will, | think, interest natural history readers of Counrry LiFe. 
The note was made near Kingsbridge, South Devon, in 1907. 
Phere are always a few pairs of resident ravens in that neighbour- 
hood, as well inland as upon the coast, but to see more than 
half a dozen of them together would be unusual at any time, 
while an actual ** flock’? must be regarded as almost phenomenal 
anywhere in this country. Sometimes these Devon birds are 
(for ravens) remarkably tame. One September afternoon I saw 
a pair feeding quite unconcernedly with seagulls and jackdaws 
alongside the boats lying beached in the head of WKingsbridge 
harbour. There were a number of people about at the time, 
including fishermen working in the boats within fifty vards of 
them, yet the ravens paid no more attention to them than did 
the daws, and when eventually disturbed by our near approach, 
merely tlew croaking into a tree on the outskirts of the village 
and quite close to a man digging potatoes. They were still in 
the tree, barking loudly at intervals, when we left the place. 
Six months earlier | had seen a pair of ravens mobbing a fox 
in front of Mr. Coryton’s hounds on the borders of Dartmoor, 
both passing and perching wifhin gunshot of members of the 
field, afoot as well as on horseback ! 

The excerpt bearing on migration is as follows: Septem- 
ber 4th, walked over to Gara Bridge to look at the old camp on 
Black Downs; a fine, clear morning after heavy rain during 


the night, thunder still hanging about, almost dead calm. Did 
not start till nearly eleven, and between that hour and breakfast 


time— 8.30--the croaking of ravens was being continually 
borne in at the open windows. I stepped out into the garden 


repeatedly to investigate, but though faint croaks were audible 
in almost every direction, the birds were too far off or too hivh 
up to be visible to the naked eye. When we started upon our 
walk, frequent croakings could still be heard, but it was not till 
the Downs were reached that I was able to detect a bird against 
the unclouded sky. Then, however, a considerable number were 
made out circling high overhead, every now and again chasing 
one another for short distances, and tumbling through the a:r 
in characteristic raven fashion. Doubtless they would be giving 
tongue in doing so, as is their wont, but they were at such a great 
height that it was only at infrequent intervals that a faint bar) 
reached the ear. By and by, as we watched, they came low + 
down, executing many marvellous evolutions as they did so, anil 
keeping up their vociferations and discontinuous pursuit of one 
another. 

But now we became aware of the presence of a second flock, 
perhaps half a mile away to the eastward. These, also, were 
at great elevation, and engaged in similar tactics to the first lot. 
I was able to count eleven birds in the first party, nine in the 
second, but distance rendered accuracy difficult, and’ we formed 
the impression that each party might be actually more numerous. 
But while we were engaged in numbering those, the binoculars 
revealed yet a third assemblage, likewise high in air, and away 
to the westward. ‘This party was at such an altitude and so far 
off that it was not possible to count them with precision, but it 
contained certainly not fewer than thirty birds. We had thus 
some fifty soaring ravens now within view, while the long 
period during which croaking had attracted attention—about 
five hours—seemed to suggest the probability that the number 
of birds actually seen might be but a fraction of those assembled 
or passing over this corner of Devon during the day. 

The larger flock were soaring and tumbling about like the 
others, but were, perhaps, at an even greater altitude; they 
gradually drifted away out of ken to the west. The two smaller 
lots meanwhile joined forces, greeting each other with a world 
of hoarse acclaim, one individual occasionally pursuing another 
for quite an appreciable time. In all the flocks, although units 
frequently became merged in the common evolutions, there was 
an obvious tendency towards segregation into pairs, each pair 
often circling, as it were, on its own independent orbit. 
Altogether I have rarely witnessed a more interesting or absorbing 
sight than the ever varying gyrations of the great birds afforded. 
The lesser flock of about twenty birds (the first two lots now 
united) presently drifted eastwards till lost to view; but before 
that happened many of its members appeared to be considerably 
lowering their elevation and breaking away in individual pairs 
wide upon either flank, some of them obviously nearer to earth 
than others. 

Later in the afternoon an odd pair or two of ravens were 
noticed at different places, but thcse were, doubtless, the ordinary 
local residents pursuing their customary avocations, though it 
was noted that all were pursuing westward courses. The flocks 
were certainly most unusual, both as to numbers and the height 
at which they travelled. The latter, estimated at not less than 
a mile, seemed clearly to point to something more than a merely 
local movement. I have seen even larger congregations of ravens 
at roosting places in other parts of the country, but a roosting 
party of such dimensions would be most unlikely to have formed 
so early in the year, ard would almost certainly not have been 
found together in the middle of the day. Then, what are we to 
make of the meeting of the flocks, the amalgamation of two of 
them, but the aloofness of the third, and the fact of their pro- 
ceeding in an almost exactly contrary direction to that taken by 
the others? Is it possible that the westward moving band may 
have been part of a migrating host whose heralds had formed 
the disturbing elements of the morning, and the excitement 
of whose coming had brought all the local population together 
in conclave to bid the wanderers welcome or to warn them 
away ? That must remain among the unsolved problems of 
bird lore, to which few have contributed more largely than 
the mystic raven. GEORGE BOLAM. 


PIKE IN A SCOTTISH LOCH. 


Few people, other than those who live at the water’s edge, 
have any idea as to the destructiveness of pike as regards 
waterfowl nesting on the waters they inhabit. A great many 
of our Scottish lochs contain pike of huge size and in great 
numbers, and during the past nesting season the writer has 
posscsscd very ample opportunity of keeping a number of 
nesting wild duck under observation. 

Loch Ken, with which I have a particular acquaintance, is in 
Kirkcudbrightshire, ncar to New Galloway, and like numerous 
other waters adjacent to it, this loch is overrun with pike. 
Their number passcs all belief, and walking along the loch 
margin on a hot day one disturbs hundreds of pike from the 
rushes—indeed, one or more is sighted every 3yds. or so. Into 
these rushes the mother wild duck leads her brood immediately 
they are hatched, so that their first journey into the world lies 
through a veritable barrier of pike-infested waters. 
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From various observations, then, it would seem to be unusual 
for a duck successfully to rear more than three of her brood on 
this loch, and doubtless there are many cases where the whole 
prood goes, though it is difficult to record such, owing to the 
impossibility of recognising the duck; and with this going on 
jn almost every loch which the wild duck frequent for breeding 
purposes, it is not difficult to believe that the drainage placed 
on the wild ducks’ numbers by these undesirable fish is far greater 
than the drainage imposed by man. It would be quite an 
easy matter to shoot large numbers of pike in the rushes at the 
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time when the wild duck are nesting, and if this were done their 
numbers might be perceptibly reduced. As things stand there 
is practically no drainage on the pike population of Scotland, 
as there is plenty of fishing of a more sporting kind to occupy 
the angler, and though the pike from these clear lochs are very 
excellent eating, they are generally regarded by the Scot in the 
same light as rabbits are regarded by the Australian. The number 
of young wild duck killed per season on Loch Ken alone must be 
400 at the very lowest estimate, and this by a fish which is of 
little use either to angler or gunner,, H. Mortimer BaTren. 


SPORTSMEN 


ON SHOOTING.—II. 


By THE Hon. DouGLas CAIRNS. 


N my last letter I pointed out the difference between the 
occasions when it is your duty to kill or try to kill every 
bird properly yours, 7.e., nearer to you than to anybody 
else, and those opportunities for sundry little courtesies, 
of which the most ordinary consists in leaving to your 
ighbour any birds which would afford him “ prettier” 
slots. In the former category are included grouse and 
pirtridge driving, though even here you must not take me 
too literally ; when there are plenty of birds, try to select 
lose unlikely, if spared or missed, to afford shooting to 
ei:her of your neighbours. And, when the big pack advances 
up-wind, should you be in the line of flight of its foremost 
birds, let them pass you altogether rather than risk turning 
back the lot by premature shooting. This is just the kind of 
“crisis”? when the presence and advice of an old hand in 
your butt will save you from committing an indelicacy 
which, according to Talleyrand, is worse than a crime. Do 
not whistle or otherwise announce to your neighbour the 
approach of a bird which you intend shooting yourself, 
nor when your neighbour is obviously annoyed by your doing 
so, nor when he cannot fail to see the approaching birds ; 
it is apt to make him think there are others which he cannot 
see. There are some excellent sportsmen who are a perfect 
nuisance in this respect. Do not be so intent on watching 
your neighbour, in the hope of “ wiping his eye”’ or taking 
a bird behind him when he is “ empty,” as to neglect birds 
approaching you. Such a proceeding will make you feel 
foolish, and if of a sensitive nature may spoil your shooting 
for some time. All such little happenings leave their mark 
on subsequent performance. Never lose your temper with 
either yourself or your loader: If the latter is slow, the 
cause is either want of practice or flurry; rather, tell him 
how well he is doing, and not to hurry. It is thus that certain 
men of exceptional 
disposition can im- 
prove a_ bad loader 
by 50 per cent. in the 
course of a drive or 


two. One of these, Wi | 
7 y Sg . 
than whom not very o 


many better shots 
exist, his friends— “— 
and he has plenty se 
—will recognise be- \S 
hind the initials 
“W. F. F.” If you 
could meet him and 
persuade him to give 
you a lesson, you 
could dispense with 
any further perusal of 
my letters. 

Your possibilities 
as a welcome guest 


will be assessable, } 
to a certain degree, ; i f ii 
from your conduct fl LM / js 
in your butt; but / 


it is the “ pick-up” 
which will reveal to 
your neighbours the p) 
innermost recesses of 
your soul. You have 
been already warned 
against the direct 
and open misde- 
meanours ; let your 






courtesy and self-restraint regulate the actions of your 
loader when he assists in the search, and of any ladies accom- 
panying you; remember that your neighbours are precluded 
from argument with either. And, above all, be careful 
with your dog. I conclude you will possess one ; to be without 
one robs a day’s grouse-driving of half its pleasure. You 
cannot accurately mark down more than a very few birds, 
nor can your loader both mark and load. Try to carry in 
your head the number of birds you have down in front and 
behind respectively. You may even use a card, divided 
into four quarters, and mark each fall with a dot; tius is 
all right up to a certain point, but scarcely practicable when 
dealing with a lot of birds, or even with a few in a high wind, 
when the fall is often impossible to locate save at the risk 
of losing other shots. The clearer, however, your recollections 
of what you have killed, and where, the less subsequent 
trouble you will cause to yourself and to others. 

When embarking on a dog of your own, on no account 
aim at one of the galloping, wide-ranging, uncontrollable 
nuisances which (perhaps because he is even more useless 
for other forms of shooting) is recommended to you as a 
“good grouse-driving dog.”” He is probably the product of 
a system, and a very bad one, 7.¢., enlargement of the dog 
at the conclusion of a drive, suffering him to pick up birds 
lying in the open in full view, tolerating his trespassing 
anywhere and everywhere, so long as he re-appears with a 
bird in his mouth. Soon he tires, standing idiotic and 
confused, annoying others less but his owner even more 
than ever. 

Gather yourself everything you can see; the dog is 
wanted for Jost birds; hunt him first on suspected runners 
before the scent is foiled ; make him bring every bird to hand. 
If you suspect him of learning that he has only to go far 
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Make him bring every bird to hand. 
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enough in order to find something somewhere, irrespective 
of boundaries or orders, hunt him on a long, light “ trash- 
cord.” It is a nuisance, but will soon work wonders. And 
anyway it is less of a nuisance than uncontrolled hunting. 

Partridge-driving presents fewer difficulties in the 
pick-up, inasmuch as the modern system usually involves 
driving the birds out of roots or other cover, and killing them 
more or less in the open. Here it is only the runner which 
reaily requires a dog, and he must be one on whom you can 
rely not to dash into cover about to be driven or commit 
any glaring crimes. You will not use him much. Before 
dismissing the subject, I want to “rub in” my remarks 
about the selection of a retriever. You may possess a ready- 
made dog, in which case the best you can do is to watch 
against his taking liberties. But I am rather assuming 
your aspiration to break a puppy yourself, which, given the 
necessary time, patience and sympathy, will be your wisest 
course. Eschew the “ probable field-trial winner”; have 
nothing to do with the puppy whose sole qualification is his 
descent from Field-Trial ancestry. He may turn out a useful 
dog in the field trial (with small initials) which the competitive 
Trial never quite resembles; he will probably go a great pace, 
almost certainly teo fast for his nose, which will be inferior 
to his powers of locomotion. A dog which over-runs his 
nose is usually deficient in brain, and it is with his nose, 
not his legs, that he can find game. In support of my con- 
demnation of the importance hitherto attached at field trials 
to galloping, pure and simple, I may tell you, without dis- 
closing a state secret, that prior to a recent meeting, 
abandoned on account of the weather, the judges had agreed 
to penalise this hitherto popular speed craze and to make their 
awards with due regard to the exhibition of qualities likely 
to prove of most value in the course of an actual day’s 
shooting. That such a determination should have become 
necessary is surely sufficient indication of the extent to which 
“dash”? can be abused. Let us have dash, by all means, 
but controlled dash ; the better a dog’s nose, the more active 
his brain, the less 
will he require to 
career aimlessly 
about ; a dog lacking 
in either of these 
essentials will cause 
vou constant discom- 
fort and anxiety. It 
is on his return 
journey, bird in 
mouth, that speed 
saves time, not in 
his outgoing theatri- 
cal prances. Some 
keepers seem to 
think that a bird is 
never properly 
“retrieved ’’—has, in 
fact, no business in 
the larder—unless it 
has been mouthed 
by a dog. Try to 
cultivate the opposite 
ideal—do not let a 
bird be mouthed if 
it can be — secured 
otherwise. 

For the scarcity 
of useful and 
reliable retrievers 
two facts are largely 
responsible. Walking 
up partridges in 
turnips is declining 
in popularity, and owners keep too many retrievers in 
their kennel. (The latter practice involves keeping 
retrievers foo much in their kennel.) There was nothing 
wrong with the dogs who originated the field trial strains ; 
on the contrary, they were unrivalled in their day and are 
unapproached now. Having owned one of the “ pillars,” 
whose reign added to that of his sire’s extended to twenty 
seasons } having seen the “ wavy-coat ”” supplant the curly, 
develop into the “ flat-coat’”” and give place in turn to the 
Labrador, I watch with regret the gradual ousting of the 
latter or his mixed descendants (for the pure Labrador is 
almost extinct and the type quite altered) by the particularly 
useful strains of Springer spaniel now so deservedly popular. 
It is with a dog of the latter description I would advise you 
to start; he is nearly as good as a first-class retriever, and 
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better than a second-rater by a great deal; you can use 
him for anything ; in fact, you must use him for everythi ig 
in order to develop his character and keep him in work, 
Begin his education early, not later than five months; ¢et 
him first to “drop” to order and to signal, then to carry, 
lastly to fetch. When he is well grounded with a dummy, 
accustom him to carry young peewits, if the season allows : 
there is no better prophylactic against that silly disinclinati on 
to lift snipe or woodcock. Ground-game should come lat: r, 
for the sake both of his mouth and general behaviour; hcre 
the habit of “dropping” without hesitation will pro ,e 
invaluable. Remember that the more he knows befcre 
taken out shooting in company, the fewer complications ave 
likely to arise. 

To return to our partridge drive. There are occasions — 
too many, you will think—on which you will have to staid 
close up to, or almost in, the fence. On others, you wl 
be lined well back from it, where its height and densi‘ y 
allow this ideal position, often portrayed by the sportirg 
artists who reproduce our friends in immaculate spais. 
Whichever procedure is necessary, do not seek to improve 
your position at the expense of the line. You are a mere 
unit in the party. Should the order be to stand back, never 
under any circumstances whatever allow your accompanying 
lady, if you are lucky (?) enough to have one, be she wile, 
cousin, fiancée or what not, to shelter herself in the hedge 
in front of you. Apart from the danger from yourself and 
her liability to turn back birds which have run forward, 
she will baulk your neighbours, as will any living object out 
of the straight line. The only man I can ever recollect 
peppering (a horribly light expression for what may be a 
serious accident) was an under-keeper who had concealed 
himself thus and received in his gaiter the outside pellets 
of a charge which put an end to a sneaking fox. This was 
not in a hunting country. 

It ought to be, but is not, superfluous to remind you 
never to fire at birds in front when there is the slightest 





Never five at birds in front 


risk of injuring one of the advancing beaters. Somewha 
less obvious is the advice to obtain from your host or hi: 
keeper, before you take up ‘your position for a drive, what ar 
the subsequent plans, your own destination in particular. 
This will rule out any misunderstanding, which is bad, and 
shouting, which is infinitely worse. I cannot sufficientl) 
emphasise the importance of absolute silence—silence with 
mouth, foot, whistle, whip, even with matches, when taking 
your stand in a fence. There is plenty of time to talk at 
luncheon, or at home, or in the close season. Attention to 
orders, abstinence from noise, alertness and so on, on the 
part of guests, all help to make things easier for the host. 
And the exercise of such elementary ‘ obligements ”’ will be 
to your ultimate benefit ; you are less unlikely to be asked 
again. 
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